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CHAPTER  XXII.  LOSS  :  FLIGHT. 

"  Oh,  the  stillness  of  the  room 

Where  the  children  used  to  play ! 

Oh,  the  silence  of  the  bouse. 

Since  the  children  went  away  ! 

This  is  the  mother-life  — 

‘  To  bear,  to  love,  to  lose,’ 

Till  all  the  sweet,  sad  tale  is  told 
In  a  pair  of  little  shoes. 

In  a  sinp;le  broken  toy, 

In  a  flower  pressed,  to  keep 
All  fragrant  still  the  faded  life 
Of  one  who  fell  asleep." 

Thus  Agnes  wrote,  out  of  the  hush  of  her  home  and 
the  loss  of  her  heart,  in  a  little  manuscript  book  hidden 
in  the  inner  drawer  of  her  desk,  which  she  thought  no 
human  eyes  had  ever  seen  save  her  own.  She  was 
mistaken.  Linda  had  seen  it,  and  knew  every  line 
that  it  conUiined. 

Every  mother  who  has  buried  a  child  knows  what 
that  “stillness”  was  —  that  silence  that  follows  after 
a  sweet  voice  hushed,  a  beloved  step  grown  forever 
still. 

The  rabbits  still  lived  in  their  green  house  on  the 
lawn,  but  little  Vida  fed  them  alone,  pausing  often, 
while  she  did  it,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  her  brother 
in  impassioned  tones  of  childish  sorrow.  Since  her 
first  step  she  had  been  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
now  she  seemed  lost  and  most  unhappy  without  her 
life-long  playfellow. 

There  was  a  new  shrine  at  Lotusmere.  Into  a  little 
room  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  Agnes  had  gathered 
everything  that  belonged  to  her  boy.  Here  was  his 
'*  trainer’s  ”  hat  with  its  bright  cockade,  his  silent 
drum,  his  box  of  tools,  bis  books,  his  first  boots.  His 
mother  with  her  own  hands  had  folded  and  laid  in  the 
drawer  of  his  little  bureau  every  garment  led  of  all 
that  he  had  ever  worn,  from  the  dainty  white  frock 
made  by  her  own  hands  before  he  was  born,  to  the  last 
new  “  sailor’s  suit,”  with  its  broad  collar  and  bright 
buttons,  that  he  lived  to  wear  but  once.  It  was  with 
no  morbid  emotion  that  she  shut  herself  in  this  room  by 
the  hour,  communing  with  her  child  and  with  her  own 
soul.  A  part  of  herself  had  passed  into  the  impalpa¬ 
ble;  no  less  it  seemed  a  part  of  her  conscious  exist¬ 
ence;  she  could  never  be  sundered  from  it.  Her 
child  could  never  be  the  less  her  child,  —  less  living, 
less  bdoved.  All  others  might  outlive  him,  forget  him, 
but  not  his  mother.  The  mother-heart  could  never 
cease  to  miss  the  first-born  fruit  of  its  love  and  of  its 
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youth.  He  was  not  more  her  child  than  her  daughter ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  alw.ays  that  his  mother  must  make 
up  to  him  in  tenderness  for  what  the  daughter  had, 
and  he  had  not,  —  his  father’s  sympathy  and  pride. 

When  Cyril  King  looked  upon  the  dead  body  of  his 
boy,  a  keen  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  the  natural 
sorrow  that  he  felt  for  his  loss.  A  thousand  pleading 
looks  and  shy  entreating  words,  but  dimly  noted  and 
wholly  unheeded,  when  they  spoke  to  him  from  the 
eyes  and  lips  of  the  living  boy,  now  that  the  boy  was 
dead,  rose  up  to  haunt  him.  He  had  never  been  proud 
of  his  son.  All  a  boy  in  his  predilections  and  habits, 
he  nevertheless  had  his  mother’s  organization.  “  A 
temperament  well  enough  for  a  girl,”  his  father  would 
say,  “  but  Vida  is  my  boy.  She  ought  to  have  been 
the  boy.”  A  reproduction  of  his  mother  in  face  and 
spirit,  as  that  mother  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
a  reproach  to  his  father  the  boy  became  scarcely  less 
so.  Unconsciously,  she  was  always  trying  to  make 
up  to  him  for  the  love  and  sympathy  withheld  by  his 
father.  Thus  in  a  double  sense  she  yielded  up  her  life 
of  life  with  him  in  death. 

Yet  the  Lotusport  mind  concluded  that  “Mrs.  King 
did  not  take  the  death  of  her  boy  very  hard.  I  call 
such  resignation  unnatural,”  said  Mrs.  IPrang,  to  whom 
it  was  meat  and  drink  to  attend  a  funeral  and  “  go  to 
the  grave,”  especially  the  latter.  It  yielded  her  the 
double  delight  of  taking  a  ride  at  somebody  else’s 
expense,  and  of  taking  an  estimate  of  the  exact  degree 
of  grief  felt  and  exhibited  by  each  “  mourner.” 

“  I  call  such  resignation  unnatural  —  in  a  mother!’’ 
she  said  ;  “  not  a  scrap  of  mournin’  on,  not  even  at  the 
grave ;  not  a  sob,  —  not  one  1  Poor  Mr.  King  was  just 
broken  all  to  pieces.  He  has  a  heart  She  just  stood 
as  white  and  as  cold  as  if  she  was  cut  out  of  marble. 
I  do  and  I  will  call  such  composure  unnatural  and 
unfeelin’.  Of  all  the  funerals  I  ever  attended  —  and  I 
do  believe  I’ve  attended  thousands  —  never  did  I  wit¬ 
ness  a  parent  bury  a  child  with  such  willin’ness  as 
Mrs.  King.  Don’t  tell  me  there  ain’t  somethin’  lackin’ 
in  that  woman.” 

Could  Mrs.  Prang  have  listened  at  the  keyhole  of 
the  little  room,  her  heart  would  have  been  gladdened 
by  more  than  one  sob,  deep  and  low,  breaking  from 
that  “  resigned  ”  mother’s  heart.  Could  she  have  pried 
into  the  inner  pocket  of  that  mother’s  work-basket  she 
'would  have  taken  from  it  a  bit  of  newspaper,  worn 
with  reading  and  blurred  with  tear.a,  which  bore  these 
lines,  that  had  welled  out  from  another  mother’s 
heart:  — 

"  I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 
At  little  children  clingina  to  their  gown ; 

Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  day  is  wet. 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 

If  I  could  And  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor ; 
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If  I  coaid  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  its  patter  in  my  home  once  more ; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day. 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky. 

There  is  no  woman  in  God’s  world  could  say 
She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  1. 

But  ah !  his  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 
Is  never  rumpled  by  his  shining  head; 

My  singing  birdling  from  his  nest  has  flown,  — 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead.”  2 

“  And  yet,  and  yet,  my  darling,  I  would  not  bring 
you  back  if  I  could  —  not  to  Buffer  as  you  must  have 
suffered  in  the  body,  in  this  world.” 

Mother-love  ottered  these  words,  and  yet  no  less 
mother-love,  in  its  inward  wound,  bled  with  loss  and 
longing,  never  to  be  healed  till  reunited  to  the  life  it 
had  lost. 

Agnes  did  not  accept  Mrs.  Peppercorn’s  invitation, 
nor  follow  her  advice.  Whereupon  that  honorable  lady 
in  time  came  to  regard  Mrs.  King  as  a  very  weak- 
spirited  person,  utterly  deficient  in  “backbone”  and 
in  a  desire  to  cultivate  one,  and  so  far  useless  ns  a 
victim  whose  battles  the  combative  lady  was  eager  to 
fight.  She  never,  however,  withdrew  the  light  of  her 
countenance  from  her  so  far  as  to  neglect  to  denounce 
“  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  ”  and  the  lion.  Cyril  King, 
in  both  private  and  public  places.  To  Cyril’s  aston¬ 
ishment  he  discovert  one  day  that  he  had  an  ac¬ 
tive  enemy,  and  his  absent  wife  an  active  champion 
in  high  places,  in  the  powerful  person  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Peppercorn.  This  unlooked-for  and  late-learned  knowl¬ 
edge  was  not  without  its  outward  effect.  It  gave  the 
significance  of  consciousness  to  acts  before  often  the 
result  of  mere  carelessness  in  the  actors.  It  made 
their  association  less  public  and  more  personal  in  its 
nature.  Thus  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  with  the  best  of  in¬ 
tentions,  did  more  harm  than  good  by  interfering,  ns  so 
often  happens  in  this  world.  Her  letter  did  not  fail 
of  inflicting  its  inevitable  pain  upon  Agnes.  It  gave 
the  form  and  substance  of  reality  to  what  before  had 
been  doubt  and  fear  in  her  mind,  and  a  voiceless  sor¬ 
row  in  her  heart.  But  had  the  most  that  it  suggested 
been  true,  it  could  not  have  impelled  Agnes  to  appear 
as  the  accuser  of  her  husband  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger.  Her  inmost  soul  recoiled  from  uncovering 
her  heart’s  wound  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Besides, 
she  waited,  praying,  hoping  still  that  the  glamour  would 
pass.  He  might  falter,  stray  even  in  outward  seeming 
for  a  season,  but  she  only  could  ever  be  his  wife ;  it 
was  bitter,  the  draught  she  was  drinking  now,  but  it 
would  pass ;  he  would  come  back  to  his  allegiance,  to 
bis  wife,  to  his  home. 

She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  thanking  her  for  her 
interest  and  intended  kindness  ;  but  not  acknowledg¬ 
ing  by  a  word  that  such  kindness  was  needed.  It 
was  very  hard  for  Mr.  King  to  be  alone,  so  over¬ 
worked,  etc.  How  could  he  survive  in  Washington 
at  all,  at  such  a  season,  without  drives  and  fresh  air  ? 
Mrs.  Sutherland  was  very  kind,  and  had  invited  his 
wife  and  children  to  drive  as  well  as  Mr.  King,  etc. 

“  Idiot !  ”  was  Mrs.  Peppercorn’s  only  ejaculation  as 
she  concluded  the  letter,  and  in  the  next  breath  tore  it 
to  atoms.  “  Idiot !  but  I  have  done  my  duty.  She 
will  rue  the  day  she  refused  to  make  that  man  walk  in 
the  way  he  should  go.” 

In  the  first  pain  of  reading  Mrs.  Peppercorn’s  epistle, 
Agnes  resolved  to  show  it  to  Cyril  on  his  return.  But 
the  more  rapid  decline  of  her  boy  made  all  else  second¬ 
ary  in  her  thought  and  heart.  In  tlie  autumn  she  did 
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not  return  to  the  capital  for  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gres.<.  The  condition  of  her  child  made  it  impossi. 
ble,  had  Cyril  desired  it.  He  did  not  desire  it.  The 
first  winter  had  imparted  an  important  fact  to  hij 
knowledge  :  that  the  Hon.  Cyril  King  at  a  fashionable 
hotel  would  be  a  more  important  person  in  society 
than  the  same  gentleman  immured  amid  the  smells  of 
an  obscure  side-street  boarding-house.  The  lodgino 
I  and  boarding  of  an  entire  family  with  servants  at  .^uch 
!  a  hotel  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  finances,  or 
I  with  Washington  prices.  But  it  was  in  perfect  conso- 
nance  with  his  income  that  he  himself  should  live  at 
such  an  house  while  his  family  stayed  at  Loiusinere. 
Thus  another  gay  season  rushed  on  to  the  penitential 
door  of  Lent,  and  no  man  in  public  life  was  seen  oftener 
at  all  the  resorts  of  fashion  than  the  Hon.  Cyril  Kino, 

Mrs.  King,  who  had  failed  to  make  a  wide-spread 
impression  upon  the  attention  of  society,  was  not 
greatly  missed.  For  the  personal  friends  who  remem¬ 
bered  and  inquired  for  her,  Cyril  had  ever  ready  the 
reply  that  he  made  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn  when,  in  a 
crowded  drawing-room  where  he  stood  for  the  moment 
wedged  to  the  wall  with  Circe  Sutherland  on  his  arm, 
the  uncompromising  woman  bore  down  upon  him  with 
the  question,  “  How  'is  your  wife,  Mr.  King  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  here  without  her.” 

“  I  share  your  sorrow,  madam,”  he  replied,  with 
serene  nonchalance,  “  but  by  the  advice  of  our  family 
physician  Mrs.  King  remains  at  home  this  season  with 
our  invalid  boy.  Washington  air  was  a  great  injury  to 
him  last  winter.” 

Almost  anywhere  that  the  gay  world  met,  the  pop. 
ular  young  member  was  seen.  It  was  seen  also  that 
he  escorted  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sutherland  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  he  did  the  winter  before,  when  Mrs.  King 
was  in  Washington.  He  danced  with  her  occasionally, 
he  escorted  her  to  opera  sometimes,  —  but  he  was  seen 
oftener  with  other  ladies,  as  was  she  also  with  other 
gentlemen. 

“  There !  you  see  it  was  only  the  idlest  gossip,  coup¬ 
ling  the  names  of  those  two  together  as  they  were  last 
spring,”  said  Mrs.  Midget  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Pepper¬ 
corn. 

“  I  see  no  such  thing,”  answered  that  astute  judge 
of  manners  and  morals.  “  I  formed  my  opinion  on 
what  I  saw'  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I’ve  not  changed 
it  one  iota.  They’re  more  to  each  other  than  they 
were  last  winter,  that’s  why  they  think  more  of  ap¬ 
pearances  and  try  to  shy  off  remarks  by  going  more 
with  other  people.  Mark  my  words,  Mrs.  Midget, 
there  is  trouble  ahead  in  that  quarter.” 

Mrs.  Peppercorn  did  not  stint  her  words  in  any  time 
or  place.  They  found  their  way  to  Cyril  King  through 
more  than  one  source.  Agnes  had  a  friend  at  court 
who,  for  aught  he  knew,  reported  his  doings  and 
seemings  to  her  every  day.  Thus  his  letters  grew 
silent  on  the  time  and  strength  consuming  committee, 
and  veered  off  on  another  tack. 

“You  remember,’’  he  wrote,  “little  Dilly  Driver, 
the  artist-lobbyist,  don’t  you  ?  But  I  know  you  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  she  has  secured  the  last 
twenty  thousand  dollar  appropriation,  and  is  to  paint 
the  next  historical  picture  for  the  Capitol.  You  know 
she  hadn’t  the  ghost  of  a  chance  when  you  went  away. 
Apparently,’ she  had  not  a  ghost  of  one  a  week  ago. 
The  Thunderer  is  dead  against  her  in  the  Senate. 
Nugent,  we  thought,  had  kilted  her  in  the  House.  He 
has  been  six  mouths  at  work  on  the  final  speech  that 


was  to  Rnniliilate  her  utterly.  On  the  very  day  that 
be  was  to  have  made  it,  her  bill  passed,  and  she  won 
the  congressional  commission  against  a  dozen  men 
competitors.  You  never  saw  a  man  so  mad  as  Nugent 
(he  is  the  chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee) ;  his 
lix  montlis’  speech,  all  his  work  and  worry  gone  for 
naught,  and  the  little  fox  with  the  commission  in  her 
pocket,  in  spite  of  him  and  half  of  Congress.  It’s 
the  more  maddening  because  if  he  hadn’t  been  sick  it 
could  not  have  happened.  You  see,  while  he  was  shut 
up  at  home  the  little  cormorant  was  busy  from  morning 
till  night  in  the  lobbies,  calling  out  members,  button¬ 
holing  senators,  smiling  at  them,  crying  at  them,  shak¬ 
ing  her  ringlets  at  them,  pleading  with  brown  eyes  full 
of  tears,  ‘  I ’m  a  wee  bit  of  a  woman,  a  poor  perse¬ 
cuted  little  girl,  from  whom  a  dozen  great  big  men 
want  to  take  away  the  chance  of  making  a  picture  for 
government  pay,  because  they  want  the  fame  and 
money  themselves.  Give  me  your  vote  ?  ’  What  could 
the  fellows  do  but  give  it  —  I,  among  the  rest  ?  Vaughn 
managed  the  bill.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  men  who  would 
not  listen  to  her,  who  declared  that  she  couldn’t 
make  a  picture  fit  for  the  Capitol,  and  that  it  was  a 
wrong  to  the  country  to  let  her  try,  were  either  away 
or  at  home  sick,  when  up  jumped  Vaughn  with  the  bill 
—  and  carried  it.  They  were  taking  the  vote,  when  in 
came  Nugent,  just  up  from  a  sick-bed,  with  his  speech 
in  his  hand,  determined  to  deliver  it  at  the  last 
moment,  and  if  he  was  to  be  carried  back  to  his  Ired 
after  making  it.  Before  he  reached  his  seat  he  called 
out,  ‘  I  object !  ’  It  was  of  no  use.  The  bill  had 
passed.  Dilly  Driver  had  the  commission,  —  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  And  the  Capitol  is  to  have 
another  daub  to  descend  to  posterity.  Think  of 
Nugent  tugging  away  for  six  months  on  that  speech, 
ju't  for  nothing  !  Everybody  is  wondering  how  Dilly 
Driver,  who  has  neither  training,  experience,  reputa¬ 
tion,  nor  genius  as  an  artist,  and  is  a  woman,  got  the 
commission.  I’ve  told  you  how. 

“I  hope  Cyr.  is  growing  stronger,  and  that  you  and 
Vida  and  Linda  are  well. 

“  Always  affectionately,  Cyril.” 

He  filled  the  winter  with  breezy  letters  to  Agnes, 
full  of  impersonal  gossip  and  news,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  session  she  knew  nothing  of  what  his  own  personal 
life  had  been.  Her  reply  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn  had  not 
encouraged  that  lady  to  proffer  any  more  gratuitous 
information.  Even  in  his  letters  Cyril  spoke  to  her 
out  of  another  world  ;  so  remote  it  seemed  to  the  one 
in  which  she  lived  and  had  her  being.  Every  day, 
beside  the  couch  of  her  boy,  her  own  life  grew  more 
silent  and  inward.  Now  she  sat  in  the  awful  hush 
which  follows  death.  It  was  June  again.  Once  more 
the  oriole  sang  on  the  lawn  ;  the  kingfisher  peered  from 
his  old  perch  on  the  rock  ;  the  doves  basked  in  the  sun  ; 
the  fisherman  sang  in  his  boat ;  the  great  ships  sailed 
by  ;  the  Sound  spread  forth  to  ear  and  eye  all  the 
eager  activity  of  its  multiform  life.  But  beside  a  little 
grave,  uew  made,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  its  embracing 
waves,  the  mother’s  heart  beat  dumb  to  the  voiceful 
energy  without,  as  in  inward  musing  she  followed  after 
that  part  of  herself  which  had  already  passed  into  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal.  Cyril  King,  holding  the  arm 
of  his  wife  within  his,  as  he  with  her  looked  down  upon 
the  dead  face  of  their  firsl-lwm  in  his  cottin,  felt  his 
heart  stir  with  love  and  fidelity  to  her,  the  mother  of 
that  child,  under  all  the  rubbish  of  the  world  that  lay 
upon  its  surface.  In  that  heart-throb  propelled  by 


death  in  one  instant’s  flash,  he  saw  himself  as  he  was. 
All  should  be  different.  He  would  annul  the  later  sin¬ 
ful  days.  He  would  go  back  to  the  sinless  years,  and 
begin  again  to  live.  Alas !  man  giveth  himself  to  sin 
through  the  weakness  of  his  will  and  the  strength  of 
his  desire.  This  need  not  have  l)een  true  earlier. 
But  it  was  not  for  such  as  he  to  clear  his  beclouded 
conscience  of  folly  and  passion,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  at  a  single  sweep.  Ilis  better  nature  was  buried 
too  deep  beneath  the  world’s  debris  for  that.  Little 
Cyril  was  buried  in  early  May,  and  by  early  June  his 
father,  to  all  appearances,  was  as  perpetually  absorbed 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  he  had  been  before 
he  entered  Congress.  His  life  was  lived  in  the  city. 
Sometimes,  in  his  devotion  to  a  single  “  important  suit,” 
a  week  would  pass  without  his  appearing  at  Lotusmere 
at  all.  But  when  this  happen^  he  did  not  forget  to 
brighten  the  interval  with  cheery  notes  and  baskets  of 
fruit  sent  to  his  wife. 

One  morning  in  early  August  Agnes  received  a  note 
from  him,  saying,  — 

“  Put  on  your  prettiest,  Aggie;  throw  open  the 
house  and  fill  it  with  flowers  as  only  you  can,  for  I 
shall  bring  up  a  few  friends  this  evening  to  tea,  and 
after,  we  will  have  an  impromptu  musicale.  Two  of 
the  ladies  you  know,  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  her  Aunt 
Jessie.  They  will  return  in  the  eleven  o’clock  train. 
Shall  come  at  six.  In  great  haste,  Cyril.” 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  days.  Speaking  to  her 
from  his  distant  outer  world,  his  words  made  a  strange 
vibration  in  her  still,  inner  life.  They  .«mote  upon 
her  heart  and  struck  from  it  a  throb  of  the  old  anguish 
which  wrung  it  as  a  wife  before  death  came.  “  How 
I  dare  she  come  here !  ”  said  the  passionate  heart. 

I  “  She  has  not  forgotten  what  I  said  to  her.  She  knows 
'  that  all  I  ask,  all  I  beg  of  her,  is  to  lea^-e  mu  and  mine 
alone.  She  knows  that  I  have  buried  my  boy  —  that 
I  see  no  company  —  yet  she  comes.” 

She  read  the  note  over  again.  “  I  will  try  to  be 
reasonable,”  she  said ;  “  of  course  it  is  because  he 
invites  her  that  she  comes ;  surely  she  would  not 
come,  she  would  not  dare  to  come,  not  to  his  home, 
to  his  wife,  if  she  were  not  trying  to  do  as  I  asked  her. 
Perhaps  because  she  is  trying  she  comes  where  I  am. 
I  will  try  not  to  judge  her  harslily.  I  will  do  my  duty. 
I  will  do  as  my  husband  asks  me.  1  will  make  his 
home  bright  for  his  friends.” 

There  could  have  been  no  home  picture  fairer  in  its 
outward  seeming  than  that  which  greeted  Cyril  King 
and  his  guests  as  they  passed  throiigli  the  gate  of 
Jjotusmere  that  evening.  The  low  sun  sent  long  lance¬ 
like  rays  quivering  across  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
to  the  wide  verandah,  in  whose  open  door  stooil  Agnes 
dressed  in  white,  with  her  bright-haired  little  daughter 
by  her  side,  wearing  the  same  spotless  attire.  The 
level  sun-rays  made  a  glinting  nimbus  about  these 
white-robed  figures,  set  amid  emerald  vines  and  cluster¬ 
ing  blossoms.  Vida  danced  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
her  father,  and  ran  dancing  down  the  avenue  to  meet 
him.  Agnes  came  forward  with  a  smile  of  greeting 
npon  her  face. 

“Dear  Mrs.  King!  I  haven’t  seen  you  since  we 
[  drove  together  in  Washington,  a  year  ago  last  spring,” 
exclaimed  Circe  Sutherland,  advancing  before  the  others 
I  and  going  up  to  Agnes  with  a  proffered  kiss.  “  So 
i  long !  and  such  gad  things  have  happened  to  you,”  she 
I  said  in  the  softest  voice.  “  You  couldn’t  come  to  me, 

'  so  I  have  come  to  you,”  in  tones  of  tenderest  sympathy. 
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“  Thnnk  you,”  replied  Agnes,  in  kindred  tone,  as  she 
came  forward  to  greet  her  other  guests.  Her  mother- 
heart,  thus  reminded  of  her  lo.st  child,  was  no  proof 
against  that  voice. 

In  the  parlor  waited  Linda,  wearing  deepest  mourn¬ 
ing.  Nothing  narrower  than  quarter  of  a  yard  folds  of 
crape  could  express  her  grief  or  measure  her  loss.  The 
tea-table,  garnished  with  flowers  and  set  with  delicate 
viands,  was  all  that  even  Circe  Sutherland  could  desire. 
She  overflowed  with  the  subtlest  and  sweetest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  everything.  She  heard  nothing,  she  saw 
nothing,  she  tasted  nothing  that  did  not  delight  her,  and 
she  expressed  her  delight  in  voice  and  speech  of  equal 
music. 

Certainly  the  drawing-room  of  Lotusmere  never 
thrilled  to  such  melody  before,  as  flowed  from  her 
voice  and  from  the  touch  of  her  Angers.  Agnes’  piano 
had  found  a  new  interpreter.  Agnes  herself,  with  all 
the  soul  of  music  in  her,  though  it  had  never  found  its 
utmost  expression  through  the  organ  of  her  voice,  lis¬ 
tened  for  the  time  entranced.  She  shrank  with  fright, 
when,  rising  from  the  piano,  Mrs.  Sutherland  said,  — 

“  Do  play  one  of  your  old  ballads  for  us,  Mrs.  King. 
Your  husband  says  that  you  play  and  sing  them  both 
$0  sweetly.” 

“  1  would  if  I  could.  It  would  be  impossible  now. 

I  can  imagine  no  music  after  yours,  Mrs.  Sutherland.” 

“  Thanks.  How  kind  you  are.  And  how  glad  I 
am  to  give  you  pleasure.” 

Cyril  looked  delighted  with  Agnes’  words  of  appreci¬ 
ation,  but  he  did  not  urge  her  to  sing.  She  was  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  did  not,  and  yet  something  in  her  heart 
made  her  want  him  to  ask  her.  He  did  not,  and  as 
the  evening  went  on  she  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
scious  that  she  was  not  in  his  thoughts.  When  he 
Arst  arrived  with  his  guests  his  thoughts  were  on  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  he  was  quite  sufAciently  attentive  to  his 
wife  to  fulAll  the  role  of  the  proper  husband.  Now,  as 
the  beguiling  voice  Aoated  through  his  home  and  Ailed 
all  his  senses,  he  yielded  unconsciously  to  wonted  hab¬ 
its  ;  he  was  pervaded  by  the  singer.  He  hovered  near 
her,  he  turned  her  music.  Polite  to  all,  in  his  manner 
to  her  there  was  a  consciousness,  a  difference,  which 
others  felt  rather  than  saw.  The  dreadful  sensation 
which  struck  through  her  heart  at  the  ambassadors’ 
ball  (the  only  place  where  she  had  seen  them  together) 
again  Ailed  the  breast  of  Agnes,  —  the  same  sense  of 
neglect,  of  aloneness.  Now  it  came  from  the  fact 
which  made  itself  felt  rather  than  seen.  She  sat  the 
acknowledged  mistress  in  her  own  parlor.  As  such 
her  husband  had  shown  her  all  deference.  He  was 
just  for  the  present  altogether  absorbed  in  a  beautiful 
musician.  Yet  the  something  more  made  itself  felt 
even  to  the  uninitiated.  ' 

“  Mr.  King  has  eyes  and  ears  but  for  one,”  whispered  ^ 
low  a  lady  in  the  background.  “Nothing  could  be 
plainer.” 

“At  least  to  Mrs.  King,”  murmured  back  her  com¬ 
panion.  “  How  sorry  I  am  I'm  not  married,”  she 
whispered  sarcastically. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  “  perfectly  delightful  evening.” 
Each  guest  proclaimed  it  to  be  such,  when  about  half 
past  ten  began  the  stir  of  departure.  “  Mrs.  King,  I 
have  had  such  a  charming  time.”  ”  Mrs.  King,  we  are 
so  much  indebted  for  a  delightful  evening,”  said  each 
guest  on  his  or  her  way  to  dressing-room  or  hat-rack. 

“  Good  night,  Aggie ;  I  shall  be  home  to-morrow  by 
^ea-time,”  said  Cyril,  slipping  into  the  parlor,  hat  in 
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hand,  while  all  his  guests  were  out  in  pursuit  of  bats 
and  wrappings. 

“You  are  not  going  back  to  the  city  to-night 
Cyril  ?  ”  asked  Agnes,  with  a  face  as  white  as  her 
dress. 

“  I  must,  Agnes,  in  common  politeness.  Mrs.  Suth¬ 
erland  and  her  aunt  have  no  escort,  while  the  other 
ladies  have.  It  will  be  midnight  when  they  reach  the 
city.  They  must  not  go  alone  from  the  station  even  to 
their  own  carriage.  I  invited  them,  and  I  must  see 
them  safely  home.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  voice 
before  ?  ” 

‘•No,  never.” 

“  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow,  to  tea.  •  Good  night, 
Aggie.” 

“  Good  night.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Why,  as  he  lifted  his  face,  did  he  pause  and  look 
upon  hers  again,  as  if  he  were  taking  it  into  his  mind 
to  carry  away  with  him  ?  He  certainly  knew  not  whj 
he  did  it.  The  hall  resounded  with  the  ejaculations, 
the  laughter,  the  merriment,  which  always  accompaniei 
the  breaking  up  of  an  informal  social  party.  Agnes 
forced  herself  to  the  door,  forced  her  mouth  to  smile,  it’ 
her  eyes  refused,  forced  her  lips  to  utter  words  of  pleas¬ 
ant  farewell. 

“  I  don’t  intend  that  hospitality  shall  always  remain 
on  one  side,”  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  as  she  lifted  her 
face  from  kissing  two  unreturning  lips.  “  The  very 
Arst  visit  you  make  must  be  to  me.  Must  it  not,  Mr. 
King?  You  must  come  and  stay  with  me  a  whole 
week.  What  music  we  will  have  !  And  we  will  go 
everywhere.  Say  you  will  come  soon  ;  do,  that’s  a 
darling.  Can’t  you  make  her  say  that  she  will,  Mr. 
King  ?  ”  with  a  pretty  parting  pout. 

“  No.  I  never  yet  made  her  say  anything  that  she 
did  not  choose  to  say.  You  are  a  stubborn  little 
woman,  aren’ t  you,  Aggie  ?  But  of  course  she  will  very 
soon  visit  you  with  me,  Mrs.  Sutherland.” 

“  I  shall  nei’ev  visit  Mrs.  Sutherland,”  said  Agues  in 
the  open  door. 

This  sentence,  uttered  with  startling  distinctness,  fell 
like  a  bomb  amid  the  little  group  standing  before  her  on 
the  piazza.  Till  she  uttered  it,  her  manner  had  been  that 
of  a  faultless  hostess.  In  one  breath  she  undid  all  tbt 
she  had  suffered  so  much  to  do  through  the  entire  even 
ing.  They  had  borne  upon  her  too  long.  By  one  re¬ 
quest  Circe  Sutherland  over-played  her  part.  It  was 
the  one  thing  that  Agnes  could  not  bear.  The  trutl 
outraged  within  her  arose,  and  in  deflanceof  all  conven¬ 
tionality  said  its  one  say.  No  soft  society  word  came 
in  response  to  such  imimlitic  sincerity. 

“  Good  night,”  said  the  party  simultaneously,  turned 
and  left.  Agnes,  standing  in  the  door  alone,  watched 
them  out  of  sight  beyond  the  garden  avenue,  then, 
without  a  word,  ascended  to  her  own  room,  in  which 
■Vida  waited  asleep  in  her  crib.  No  sleep  touched  with 
healing  her  young  mother’s  lids  that  night.  She  arose 
as  she  lay  down,  with  open,  tearless  eyes.  She  made 
no  response  to  Linda’s  hints,  which  insitmated  pltunlj 
enough  that  she  was  conscious  of  all  that  transpired 
the  evening  before.  The  house  still  seemed  full  of  the 
voice  that  Ailed  it  with  music  the  night  before.  She 
wanted  to  get  away  from  it,  and  for  the  Arst  time  since 
her  boy’s  death  went  out  to  her  old  seat  on  the  pier. 
The  salt  breeze  blew  refreshingly  over  her  hot  eyelids 
and  cheeks.  She  looked  away  over  the  gleaming  plain 
of  waters  to  the  far,  low-lying  hills,  to  the  distant  ships 
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moving  out  to  the  ocean,  as  if  she  were  never  to  follow 
them  again.  Her  eyes  came  back  from  their  outward 
journey,  and  with  the  same  brooding  farewell  light 
rested  on  every  familiar  object  that  helped  to  make 
dear  her  home  :  the  flowers  that  she  had  tended,  the 
elm  that  shaded  the  lawn,  the  little  graves  that  had 
grown  green  in  its  shadow. 

“  Cyril  coming  home  to  tea  !  He  promised  that  be¬ 
fore  I  spoke.  He  will  not  come  now.  If  he  did,  he 
would  not  speak  to  me.  He  will  never  forgive  me, 
never.  What  is  it  in  me  that  will  speak  out  when 
everything  seems  false  and  hollow  about  me  ?  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  I  didn’t  want  to  speak,  and  yet  I  did, 
and  he  will  never  forgive  me.  Cyril  was  never  so  far 
from  me  as  he  is  at  this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  I  might 
never  see  him  again.  Yet  he  is  coming  home  to  tea.” 

Vida  had  flitted  back  and  forth  about  her  mother, 
like  a  butterfly,  all  day.  It  was  hours  past  noon,  when 
Agnes  took  the  chubby  little  hand  in  hers,  and  went 
back  with  her  to  the  house  ;  then  Vida  went  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  her  “  Auntie  Linda,”  and  Agnes  again  entered 
into  the  refuge  of  her  own  room.  As  she  went  in,  she 
saw  what  seemed  to  be  an  open  note  on  her  bureau. 
She  went  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  letter  without  an 
envelope,  in  Cyril’s  hand.  She  opened  it  It  began, 
‘‘My  only  love.”  Had  he  by  some  means  placed  this 
here  to  reassure  and  comfort  her  aching,  loving,  and 
desolate  heart  ?  ,How  it  fluttered  in  her  breast.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  stop  beating  with  sudden  joy,  as 
she  read,  “  My  only  love ;  life  is  valueless  without  you. 
Why  should  I  struggle  any  longer  against  a  fate  that  I 
cannot  arrest !  God  knows  that  I  do  not  want  to  love 
you.  But  because  you  live  I  have  no  power  to  help  it. 
My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  You  remind  me  of  my  fame, 
my  family,  of  all  I  have  at  stake.  You  command  me 
to  forget  you.  You  know  that  is  impossible.  I  can 
part  with  fame,  family,  everything  but  you.  I  will  not 
be  separated  from  you.  I  cannot  be.  If  you  want  to 
save  me  from  ruin,  come  back,  where  at  least  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  I  can  see  your  lovely  face,  —  where  at  least, 
amid  the  crowd,  I  can  listen  to  your  voice.  It  is  too 
late  to  tell  me  of  her  ;  that  it  is  for  her  sake  that  you 
went  away.  It  is  for  my  sake  that  you  must  come 
back !  If  I  were  never  to  see  yoiir  face  again,  and  to 
know  that  it  was  she  who  had  banished  you,  I  should 
hate  her,  —  hate  the  sight  of  her.  Only  by  coming 
back  can  you  make  me  tolerate  the  thought  of  her. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  you  help  her.  'You  cannot  make 
her  more  than  she  is,  or  more  than  she  is  to  me. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  you.  Then,  Circe,  why 
do  you  torture  me  ?  Will  you  drive  me  to  ruin,  or  will 
you  come  where  I  am,  where  I  may  see  you,  —  and 
live?” 

Agnes  looked  at  the  date.  It  bore  that  of  June,  of 
the  year  before ;  a*mou(h  before  Mrs.  Peppercorn  wrote 
her.  As  she  opened  the  letter,  another  dropped  out, 
written  on  tinted  paper,  and  in  the  most  delicate  hand. 
It  began,  “  My  Fate,  I  can  but  obey  your  command. 
Your  life  cannot  be  poorer  than  mine,  robbed  as  it  is 
of  the  light  of  your  eyes.” 

Agnes  read  no  more,  till  she  came  to  the  signature, 
“Circe.”  She  walked  slowly  to  her  desk,  opened  it, 
»t  down ;  again  opened  the  two  letters,  and  read 
every  word  of  each,  from  beginning  to  end.  She  then 
laid  one  in  the  other,  and  without  an  added  word,  placed 
both  in  one  envelope,  and  directed  it  to  her  husband  at 
his  city  office.  She  wrote  another  brief  letter,  di¬ 
rected  it,  placed  both  in  her  pocket,  arose,  put  on  her 


bonnet,  and  a  moment  later,  Linda,  looking  out  of  her 
window  with  Vida  by  her  side,  said,  “  I^k,  baby  1 
there  goes  your  mamma.  Where  does  baby  think  she 
is  going  ?  ” 

“  Dun  know.  Baby  wants  to  go  wid  mamma.” 

“  Oh  no  !  baby  wants  to  stay  with  Auntie  Linda.” 

“  No  s’e  don’t,”  with  an  emphaticscre  am,  and  a  rush 
for  her  battered  little  garden  hat. 

“  But  baby  will  stay  with  auntie,”  said  Linda,  tak¬ 
ing  her  into  her  arms  with  a  wicked  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

Agnes  dropped  both  letters  into  the  near  post-office 
box,  and  then  with  slow  but  steady  steps,  that  she 
might  attract  no  attention,  passed  down  the  village 
street  to  what  was  called  “  The  Front,”  from  whence 
numerous  dusty  and  mouldy  piers  jutted  out  into  the 
water,  with  every  variety  of  water-craft  hugging  their 
sides.  She  did  not  glance  at  any  till  she  came  to  one 
beside  which  lay  a  staunch  schooner,  that  moment  re¬ 
ceiving  into  its  hold  the  load  of  fragrant  lumber  which 
was  to  be  its  next  load  of  merchandise  to  Boston.  It 
was  trig  and  new,  and  bore  upon  its  bow  and  stem,  in 
golden  letters,  the  name  of  “  Agnes.”  She  knew  her 
way  down,  for  she  had  been  here  more  than  once  be¬ 
fore,  with  little  Cyril. 

“  Is  Captain  Ben  aboard  ?  ”  she  asked  softly,  of  “  a 
hand  ”  who  paused  an  instant  in  taking  in  the  lumber 
and  lifted  his  cap  to  a  lady  whom  he  knew. 

“  Yes,  he  is,”  said  the  man.  “  I  will  go  and  tell  him 
who  wants  to  see  him.”  And  as  he  passed  her  and 
caught  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  said  inly,  “  They  are 
full  of  trouble.  No  trouble  should  come  anigh  that 
lovely  lady  if  I  could  help  it.  She  as  has  so  feelin’  a 
heart  for  the  poor.  This  very  vessel  a-named  for  her 
because  on  it.” 

Captain  Ben  came  up  from  his  cabin  to  meet  her. 
To  him,  no  woman  on  earth  had  so  angelic  a  face  as 
hers.  When  he  was  “  Skipper  Ben  ”  and  so  poor,  did 
she  not  come  to  his  Mary  when  their  baby  died,  take 
the  stricken  mother  into  her  loving  arms,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  had  she  not  been  her  tender,  unchanging 
friend  ? 

“  Captain  Ben,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  be¬ 
low  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  A  moment  or  an  hour,  Mrs.  King,  as  long  as  you 
please.”  And  he  led  the  way  to  his  cabin. 

‘‘  Captain  Ben,  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend,”  she 
said,  with  trembling  voice.  “  Because  I  know  that  I 
can  trust  you,  I  come  to  you  in  my  trouble.  When 
you  start  to-night,  I  want  you  to  take  me  and  my  little 
girl  with  you  to  Boston.  If  necessary,  I  want  you  to 
hide  us  out  of  sight.  I  want  you  to  keep  any  human 
being  from  getting  us  before  you  sail.  Will  you.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ben  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  do  anything  you  ask  me  to  do,  Mrs.  King.  I’ll 
hide  you  and  defend  you  with  my  life,  if  necessary.” 

“  I  believe  you,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary.  No¬ 
body  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  after  me,”  she  said 
mournfully.  “  I  was  foolish  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  When  do  you  start  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  should  have  started  at  sunset.  But  I  will 
wait  for  you.  When  will  you  be  likely  to  come  ?  ” 

“  Not  till  dark.  I  can’t.  Will  you  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  me.  Captain  Ben  ?  ” 

“  I  will  come  for  you  if  you  say  so,  Mrs.  King,  and 
will  carry  your  little  girl.  And  I  will  run  down  to  the 
house  for  Mary.  She  often  takes  the  trip.  It  will  be 
pleasanter  for  you,  Mrs.  King,  to  have  a  woman  on 
board,  and  she  will  look  after  the  little  girl.” 
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“  You  are  too  good,  Captain  Ben.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  your  kindness,  never !  ” 

Captain  Ben  was  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  not  asked 
her  a  question.  He  sto(^  watching  her  as  her  form  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  pier,  and  as  he  turned  to  start  on  his 
errand  to  his  wife,  he  sighed. 

“  It’s  come,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  I  always  knew  that 
it  would  sometime.  I  only  wonder  it  hasn’t  afore. 
Tortured  to  distraction,  that’s  what  she  is ;  and  she’s 
goin’,  and  I’ll  help  her  go.  And  I’ll  defend  her  with  my 
last  breath  if  she  needs  it.  I’m  dead  agin  him,  the  pea¬ 
cock,  and  always  was.” 

Agnes  went  l)ack  to  her  home  as  quietly  as  she  left  it. 

If  Cyril  came  home  to  tea,  she  would  meet  him  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  her  departure  would  be  de¬ 
layed.  “  But  he  will  not  come  to  tea,  I  am  sure  of 
it,”  she  said. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  opened  her  desk,  took 
from  its  inner  drawer  her  little  manuscript  book,  the 
picture  of  Cyril,  that  he  had  given  her  before  their  mar¬ 
riage,  and  placed  both  in  a  reticule  which  she  could 
carry  upon  her  arm.  She  went  into  the  room  which 
she  had  made  a  shrine  to  her  depai  ted  child,  shut  the 
door,  and  sat  down  in  the  low  chair  in  which  she  had 
S}>ent  so  many  hours  since  his  passing  away.  She 
kneeled  down  by  it  and  begged  God’s  mercy  for  hersidf, 
and  for  those  whom  she  left.  She  went  to  the  bureau, 
in  which  she  had  garnered  the  toys  and  garments  of  her 
boy.  Here,  for  the  drsc  time,  her  heart’s  anguish 
swelled  into  tears.  These  were  the  tteasurcs  which  it 
tore  her  heart  to  leave  behind.  Who  would  keep  them 
always  for  his  sake  !  Who  but  his  mother  ?  The  ret¬ 
icule  would  hold  so  little  of  what  once  was  a  part  of 
himself.  She  chose  at  last  a  single  thing,  —  a  tiny  cap 
of  lace,  the  first  that  he  had  ever  worn,  whose  deli¬ 
cate  embroideries  her  own  hand  had  wrought,  before  he 
was  born.  This,  with  his  picture,  and  one  shining  tress 
of  his  hair,  was  all  that  she  could  carry  away  of  her 
child.  Again  she  sat  down  in  the  low  chair,  and  here, 
taking  in  every  object  in  one  long,  lingering,  loving 
gaze,  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  her  home 

Cyril  did  not  come.  The  two  women  and  the  little 
girl  sat  at  the  tea-table  as  usual.  Save  a  deeper  pallor 
on  her  face,  no  one  could  have  detected  anything 
marked,  either  in  Agnes’  aspect  or  manner. 

Not  till  she  took  Vida  at  her  early  bed-time  hour 
into  her  own  room,  did  her  face  and  movements  betray 
excitement.  Then  it  could  be  seen  only  in  the  quick 
breath  and  trembling  hands. 

It  was  but  usual  that  she  should  take  off  the  little 
girl’s  white  embroidered  frock,  with  its  shoulder  knots 
of  violet  ribiwn ;  but  entirely  unusual  that  instead  of 
her  uiglit-gown,  she  should  put  on  the  rosy,  round  little 
figure  a  flaniiel  petticoat,  and  a  warm  merino  frock. 

“  What  ’oo  doin’?”  inquired  Vida  wonderingly. 

“  I’m  dressing  Vida  to  go  and  take  a  walk  with 
mamma ;  don’t  she  want  to  go?  ” 

“  In  de  dark?  ” 

“  Out  under  the  bright  stars.  Vida  will  have  hold 
of  mamma’s  hand,  and  won’t  be  afraid?” 

“  No!  ”  said  Vida  bravely. 

The  stout  little  legs  were  soon  encased  in  woollen 
stockings  and  thick  boots  by  the  trembling  hands, 
whereupon  legs  and  feet  began  to  dance  with  delight. 

^  Hush  1  Vida.  If  you  want  to  go  aud  walk  with 
mamma  under  the  stars  you  must  be  very  quiet,  so 
Auntie  Linda  will  not  hear  you ;  for  she  would  not 
want  Vida  to  go.” 
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Vida  rememl)ered  what  Auntie  Linda  said  in  the 
window  in  the  afternoon,  and  grew  whist.  She  appre¬ 
ciated  the  difficulty  of  getting  off  without  that  lady’s 
interference,  and  was  not  without  her  childish  longing 
for  victory. 

“  Remember,  now,  Vida  must  not  speak  a  word,  or 
make  a  sound,  and  mamma  will  carry  her  out,” 
Agnes,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms  before  opening  the 
door. 

Vida  was  dumb.  She  was  delighted  with  the  mys¬ 
tery  ;  it  was  much  plensauter  than  going  to  bed. 

Out  on  the  lawn,  Agnes  set'the  child  down,  and  look 
the  little  hand  in  hers.  She  led  her  down  the  broad 
walk  toward  the  pier,  till  coming  near  it  they  Inrned 
into  a  side  path,  and  there,  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
beneath  the  great  elm,  beside  the  shining  waves,  the 
mother  sat  down  by  the  graves  of  her  children,  while 
she  drew  her  one  living  child  close  to  her  heart. 

“  Say  good  night  to  brother,”  she  murmured  with 
broken  voice. 

“  Dood  night,  dootl  night,  little  brudder,”  said  Vida 
with  a  sob. 

Agnes  stooped  low.  She  laid  her  cheek  upon  the 
turf  of  each  little  grave,  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  ihe 
child  at  rest  beneath.  She  broke  off  a  while  daisy 
blooming  on  little  Cyril’s  grave,  and  shut  it  in  the  ret¬ 
icule  on  her  arm.  She  bent  down  aud  kissed  the  turf 
green  alwve  his  face. 

“  My  boy  !  ” 

Slie  took  Vida’s  hand  and  moved  slowly  on  toward 
an  unfrequented  path  running  along  the  .Sound. 

The  distance  was  not  long  to  the  wharf.  Before  she 
had  reached  it  two  figures  advanced  toward  her.  They 
were  Captain  Ben  aud  his  wife. 

“Mary,  is  this  you!  How  good  of  you!”  as  the 
eager  hand  of  her  friend  seized  hers  in  loving  cla^p, 
Captain  Ben  took  Vida  in  his  arms.  His  wife  did  not 
loosen  her  grasp.  Thus  between  two  true  hcartt 
Agnes  was  ltd  on  to  the  vessel  that  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  was  to  bear  her  from  her  home. 

(To  b«  contioued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVir.  THE  STORM  t  THE  TWO  TOQETnEB. 


A  LIGHT  flapped  over  the  scene,  as  if  reflected  from 
phosphorescent  wings  crossing  the  sky,  and  a  rumble  filled 
the  air.  It  was  the  first  arrow  from  the  approaching  storm 
and  it  fell  wide. 

The  second  jteal  was  noisy,  with  comparatively  little  tIs-  j 
ible  lightning.  Gabriel  saw  a  candle  shining  in  Bath- 
sheba’s  bedroom,  and  soon  a  shadow  moved  to  and  fro 
upon  the  blind. 

Then  there  came  a  third  flash.  Manoeuvres  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  were  going  on  in  the  vast  flriiiamental 
hollows  overhead,  'fhe  lightning  now  was  the  color  of 
silver,  and  gleamed  in  the  heavens  like  a  mailed  army 
Rumbles  became  rattles.  Gabriel  from  his  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  could  see  over  the  landscape  for  at  least  half-a-dozeo 
miles  in  front.  Every  hedge,  bush,  ami  tree  was  distinct 
as  in  a  line  engraving.  In  a  paddock  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  was  a  herd  of  heifers,  and  the  forms  of  these  were  vis¬ 
ible  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  galloping  about  in  the 
wildest  and  matldest  confusion,  flinging  their  heelo  anil 
tails  high  into  the  air,  their  heads  to  earth.  A  poplar  in 
the  immediate  foreground  was  like  an  ink  stroke  on  hue 
nished  tin.  'Tlien  the  picture  vanished,  leaving  a  dark¬ 
ness  so  intense  that  Gabriel  worked  entirely  by  feeliof 
with  his  hands. 
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He  had  stuck  his  ricking-rod,  groom,  or  poniard,  as  it 
was  indifferently  called  —  a  long  iron  lance,  sharp  at  the 
extremity  and  polished  by  handling  —  into  the  stack  to 
fup[)ort  the  sh<;aves.  A  blue  light  appeared  in  the  zenith, 
and  in  some  indescribable  manner  flickered  down  near  the 
top  of  the  rod.  It  was  the  fourth  of  the  larger  flashes.  A 
moment  later  and  there  was  a  smack — smart,  clear,  and 
short.  Gabriel  felt  his  position  to  be  anything  but  a  safe 
I  one,  and  he  resolved  to  descend. 

I  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  as  yet  He  wiped  his 
weary  brow,  and  looked  again  at  the  black  forms  of  the 
I  unprotected  stacks.  Was  his  life  so  valuable  to  him,  after 
L  all  ?  What  were  his  prospects  that  he  should  be  so  chary 
'  of  running  risk,  when  important  and  urgent  labor  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  such  risk  ?  He  resolved  to  stick  to 
I  the  stack.  However,  he  took  a  precaution.  Under  the 
itaddles  was  a  long  tethering  chain,  used  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  errant  horses.  This  he  carried  up  the  ladder,  and 
(ticking  his  ro<l  through  the  clog  at  one  end,  allowed  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  to  trail  upon  the  ground.  Thp 
spike  attached  to  it  he  drove  in.  Under  the  shadow  of 
this  extemporized  lightning-conductor  he  felt  himself  com¬ 
paratively  safe. 

Belbre  Oak  had  laid  his  hands  upon  his  tools  again  out 
leapt  the  fifth  flash,  with  the  spring  of  a  serpent  and  the 
(hout  of  a  fiend.  It  was  green  as  an  emerald,  and  the  re¬ 
verberation  was  stunning.  What  was  this  the  light  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  ?  In  the  open  ground  before  him,  as  he 
lookeil  over  the  ridge  of  the  rick,  was  a  dark  and  appar¬ 
ently  female  form.  Could  it  be  that  of  the  only  venture¬ 
some  woman  in  the  parish  —  Bathsheba  ?  The  form 
moved  on  a  step :  then  lie  could  see  no  more. 

“  Is  that  you,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  Gabriel,  to  the  darkness. 

“  IVho  is  there  'i  ”  said  the  voice  of  Bathsheba. 

“  Gabriel.  1  am  on  the  rick,  thatching.” 

“Oh,  Gabriel !—; and  are  you?  I  have  come  about 
them.  The  weather  awoke  me,  and  I  thought  of  the  corn. 
I  am  so  distressed  about  it  —  can  we  save  it  anyhow  ?  I 
cannot  find  my  husband.  Is  he  with  you  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  here.” 

“  Ho  you  know  where  he  is?  ” 

“Asleep  in  the  barn.” 

“  He  promised  that  the  stacks  should  be  seen  to,  and 
now  they  are  all  neglected  1  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  ? 
Liddy  is  afraid  to  come  out.  Fancy  finding  you  here  at 
such  an  hour  I  Surely  I  can  do  something?  ” 

“  You  can  bring  up  some  reed-sheaves  to  me,  one  by  one, 
ma’am  ;  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  come  up  the  ladder  in  the 
dark,”  said  Gabriel.  “  Every  moment  is  precious  now, 
and  that  would  save  a  good  deal  of  time.  It  is  not  very 
dark  when  the  lightning  has  been  gone  a  bit.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  anything  I  ”  she  said,  resolutely.  She  instantly 
took  a  sheaf  u|K)n  her  shoulder,  clambered  up  close  to  his 
heels,  placed  it  behind  the  rod,  and  descended  for  another. 
At  her  third  ascent  the  rick  suddenly  brightened  with  the 
brazen  glare  of  shining  majolica  —  every  knot  in  every 
straw  was  visible.  On  the  slope  in  front  of  him  appeared 
two  human  shajies,  black  as  jet.  The  rick  lost  its  sheen 
—  the  shapes  vanished.  Gabriel  turned  his  head.  It  had 
been  the  sixth  flash  which  had  come  from  the  east  behind 
him,  and  the  two  dark  forms  on  the  slope  had  been  the 
shadows  of  himself  and  Bathsheba. 

Then  came  the  peal.  It  hardly  was  credible  that  such  a 
heavenly  light  could  be  the  parent  of  such  a  diabolical 
sound. 

“How  terrible  I  ”  she  exclaimed,  and  clutched  him  by 
the  sleeve.  Gabriel  turned,  and  steadied  her  on  her  aerial 
pen.'h  by  holding  her  arm.  At  the  same  moment,  while  he 
was  still  reversed  in  his  attitude,  there  was  more  light,  and 
he  saw  as  it  were  a  copy  of  the  tall  poplar  tree  on  the  hill 
drawn  in  black  on  the  wall  of  the  barn.  It  was  the  shadow 
of  that  tree,  thrown  across  1^  a  secondary  flash  in  the  west. 

The  next  flare  came.  Bathsheba  was  on  the  ground 
now,  shouldering  another  sheaf,  and  she  bore  its  dazzle 
without  flinching  —  thunder  and  all  —  and  again  ascended 
with  the  load.  There  was  then  a  silence  everywhere  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  crunch  of  the  spars,  as  Ga¬ 


briel  hastily  drove  them  in,  could  again  be  distinctly  heard. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  the  storm  had  passed.  But  there 
came  a  burst  of  light. 

“  Hold  on  I  ”  said  Gabriel,  taking  the  sheaf  from  her 
shoulder,  and  grasping  her  arm  again. 

Heaven  opened  then,  indeed.  The  flash  was  almost  too 
novel  for  its  inexpressibly  dangerous  nature  to  be  at  once 
realized,  and  Gabriel  could  only  comprehend  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  beauty.  It  sprang  from  east,  west,  north, 
south.  It  was  a  perfect  dance  of  death.  The  forms  of 
skeletons  appeared  in  the  air,  shaped  with  blue  fire  for 
bones  —  dancing,  leaping,  striding,  racing  around,  and 
mingling  altogether,  in  unparalleled  confusion.  With  these 
were  intertwined  undulating  snakes  of  green.  Behind 
these  was  a  broad  mass  of  lesser  light.  Simultaneously 
came  from  every  part  of  the  tumbling  sky  what  may  be 
called  a  shout  ;  since,  though  no  shout  ever  came  near  it, 
it  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shout  than  of  anything  else 
earthly.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  grisly  forms  had 
alighted  upon  the  point  of  Gabriel’s  rod,  to  run  invisibly 
down  it,  down  the  chain,  and  into  the  earth.  Gabriel  was 
almost  blinded,  and  he  could  feel  Bathsheba’s  warm  arm 
tremble  in  his  hand  —  a  sensation  novel  and  thrilling 
enough ;  but  love,  life,  everything  human,  seemed  small 
and  trifling  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  an  infuriated 
universe. 

Oak  had  hardly  time  to  gather  up  these  impressions  into 
a  thought,  and  to  see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of  her 
hat  shone  in  this  light,  when  the  tall  tree  on  the  hill  before- 
mentioned  seemed  on  fire  to  a  white  heat,  and  a  new  one 
among  these  terrible  voices  mingled  with  the  last  crash  of 
those  preceding.  It  was  a  stupefying  blast,  harsh  and 
pitiless,  and  it  fell  upon  their  ears  iu  a  dead,  flat  blow,  with¬ 
out  that  reverberation  which  lends  the  tones  of  a  drum 
to  more  distant  thunder.  By  the  lustre  reflected  from 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  from  the  wide  domical  scoop 
above  it,  he  saw  that  the  tree  was  sliced  down  the  whole 
length  of  its  tall  straight  stem,  a  huge  ribbon  of  bark  being 
apparently  flung  off’.  The  other  portion  remained  erect, 
and  revealed  the  bvred  surface  as  a  strip  of  white  down 
the  front.  The  lightning  had  struck  the  tree.  A  sulphur¬ 
ous  smell  filled  the  air  :  then  all  was  silent,  and  black  as  a 
cave  in  Hinnom. 

“We  had  a  narrow  escape  !  ”  said  \3abriel  hurriedly. 
“  You  had  better  go  down.” 

Bathsheba  saul  nothing ;  but  he  could  distinctly  hear 
her  rhythmical  pants,  and  the  recurrent  rustle  of  the  sheaf 
beside  her  in  res])onse  to  her  frightened  pulsations.  She 
descended  the  ladder,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  he  followed 
her.  The  darkness  was  now  impenetrable  by  the  sharpest 
vision.  They  both  stood  still  at  the  bottom,  side  by  side. 
Bathsheba  appeared  to  think  only  of  the  weather  —  Oak 
thought  only  of  her  just  then.  At  last  he  said,  — 

“  The  storm  seems  to  have  passed  now,  at  any  rate.” 

“1  think  so  too,”  said  Bathsheba;  “though  there  are 
multitudes  of  gleams,  —  look  !  ” 

The  sky  was  now  filled  with  an  incessant  light,  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  melting  into  complete  continuity,  as  an 
unbroken  sound  results  from  the  successive  strokes  on  a 
gong. 

“  Nothing  serious.”  said  he.  ”  I  cannot  understand  no 
rain  falling.  But,  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  all  the  better 
for  us.  I  am  now  going  up  again.” 

“  Gabriel,  you  are  kinder  than  I  deserve  !  I  will  stay 
and  help  you  yet.  Oh,  why  are  not  some  of  the  others 
here  I  ” 

“  They  would  have  been  here  if  they  could,”  said  Oak, 
in  a  hesitating  way. 

“  Oh,  I  know  it  all  —  all,”  she  said,  adding  slowly  : 
“  They  are  all  asleep  in  the  barn,  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and 
my  husband  among  them.  That’s  it,  is  it  not?  Don’t 
think  I  am  a  timid  woman,  and  can’t  endure  things.” 

“  I  am  not  certain,”  said  Gabriel.  “  I  will  go  and  see.” 

He  crossed  to  the  barn,  leaving  her  there  alone.  He 
looked  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  All  was  in  total 
darkness,  as  he  had  left  it,  and  there  still  arose,  as  at  the 
former  time,  the  steady  buzz  of  many  snores. 
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He  felt  a  zephyr  curling  about  his  cheek,  and  turned. 

It  was  Bathsheba’s  breath  —  she  had  followed  him,  and 
was  looking  into  the  same  chink. 

He  endeavored  to  put  off  the  immediate  and  painful  sub* 

t’ect  of  their  thoughts  bv  remarking  gently,  “  If  you’ll  come 
lack  again,  miss  —  ma’am,  and  hand  up  a  few  more;  it 
would  save  much  time.” 

Then  Oak  went  back  again,  ascended  to  the  top,  stepped 
off  the  ladder  for  greater  expedition,  and  went  on  thatch¬ 
ing.  She  followed,  but  without  a  sheaf. 

“  Gabriel,”  she  said,  in  a  strange  and  impressive  voice. 
Oak  looked  at  her.  She  had  not  spoken  since  he 
left  the  barn.  The  soft  and  continual  shimmer  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  lightning  showed  a  marble  face  high  against  the  black  { 
sky  of  the  op^site  quarter.  Bathsheba  was  sitting  almost  . 
on  the  apex  of  the  stack,  her  feet  gathered  up  beneath  her,  ' 
and  resting  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  | 

“  Yes,  mistress,”  he  said.  I 

“  I  suppose  you  thought  that  when  I  galloped  away  to  j 
Bath  that  night  it  was  on  purpose  to  be  married  'i  ”  I 

“  I  did  at  last  —  not  at  first,”  he  answered,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  abruptness  with  which  this  new  subject 
was  broached. 

“  And  otliers  thought  so,  too  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  blamed  me  for  it  V  ” 

“  Well  —  a  little.” 

“  I  thought  so.  Now,  I  care  a  little  for  your  good  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  want  to  explain  something  —  I  have  longed  to 
do  it  ever  since  1  returned,  and  you  looked  so  gravely  at 
me.  For  if  I  were  to  die  —  and  I  may  die  soon  —  it  would 
be  dreadful  that  vou  should  always  think  mistakingly  of 
me.  Now,  listen.” 

Gabriel  ceased  his  rustling. 

”  I  went  to  Bath  that  night  iu  the  full  intention  of  break¬ 
ing  off  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Troy.  It  was  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occurred  after  I  got  there  that  —  that  we 
were  married.  Now,  do  you  see  the  matter  in  a  new 
light  ?  ” 

“  I  do —  somewhat.” 

”  I  must,  I  suppose,  say  more,  now  that  I  have  begun. 
And  perhaps  it’s  no  harm,  for  you  are  certainly  under  no 
delusion  that  I  ever  loved  you,  or  that  I  can  have  any  ob¬ 
ject  in  speaking,  more  than  that  object  I  have  mentioned. 
Well,  I  was  alone  in  a  strange  city,  and  the  horse  was 
lame.  And  at  last  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  saw,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  scandal  might  seize  hold  of  me  for 
meeting  him  alone  in  that  way.  But  I  was  coming  away, 
when  he  sudden^  said  he  had  that  day  seen  a  woman  more 
beautiful  than  I,  and  that  his  constancy  could  not  be 

counted  on  unless  I  at  once  became  his . And  I  was 

grieved  and  troubled.”  ....  She  cleared  her  voice,  and 
waited  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  breath.  “  And  then,  be¬ 
tween  jealousy  and  distraction,  I  married  him  !  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  with  des])erate  impetuosity. 

Gabriel  made  no  reply. 

”  He  was  not  to  blame,  for  it  was  perfectly  true  about  — 


that  misunderstood  bit  of  my  history  before  a  time  comes 
when  you  could  never  know  it.  You  want  some  more 
sheaves  ?  ” 

She  went  down  the  ladder,  and  the  work  proceeded. 
Gabriel  soon  perceived  a  languor  in  the  movements  of  his 
mistress  up  and  down,  and  he  said  to  her  as  gently  as  a 
mother,  — 

“  I  think  you  had  better  go  indoors  now,  you  are  tired. 
1  can  finish  tlie  rest  alone.  If  the  wind  does  not  chano^e 
the  rain  is  likely  to  keep  off.”  ° 

“  If  I  am  useless  I  will  go,”  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  flagging 
cadence.  ”  But  oh,  if  your  life  should  be  lost !  ”  ” 

”  You  are  not  useless  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  tire  vou 
longer.  You  have  done  well.” 

“  And  vou  better  !  ”  she  said,  gratefully.  «  Thank  you 
for  your  devotion,  a  thousand  times,  Gabriel  I  Good-night 
—  I  know  you  are  doing  your  very  best  for  me.” 


She  diminished  in  the  gloom,  and  vanished,  and  he 
heard  the  latch  of  the  gate  fall  as  she  passed  through.  He 
worked  in  a  reverie  now,  musing  upon  her  story,  and  upon 
the  contradictoriness  of  that  feminine  heart  which  had 
caused  her  to  s|M!ak  more  warmly  to  him  to-night  than  she 
ever  had  done  whilst  unmarried  and  free  to  sjieak  as 
warmly  as  she  chose. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  meditation  by  a  grating  noise 
from  the  coach-house.  It  was  the  vane  on  the  roof  turn¬ 
ing  round,  and  this  change  in  the  wind  was  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  rain. 

(To  bo  eontinuod.) 


THREE  FEATHERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OK  “  A  PRINCKSS  OF 

THULE,”  “  THE  ADVENTURES  OK  A  PHAETON,”  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  LAST  LOOK  BACK. 

Mr.  Roscorla  may  be  recommended  to  ladies  generally 
and  to  married  men  who  are  haunted  by  certain  vague  and 
vain  regrets,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  evils  and  van¬ 
ity  of  club-life.  He  was  now  a  man  approaching  fifty, 
careful  in  dress  and  manner,  methodical  in  habit,  and 
grave  of  aspect,  living  out  a  not  over-enjoyable  life  in  a 
solitary  little  cottage,  and  content  to  go  for  his  society  to 
the  good  folks  of  the  village  inn.  But  five-and-twenty 
years  before  he  had  been  a  gay  young  fellow  about  town, 
a  pretty  general  favorite,  clever  in  his  way,  free  with  hij 
money,  and  possessed  of  excellent  spirits.  lie  was  not 
very  wealthy,  to  be  sure  ;  his  father  had  left  him  certain 
shares  in  some  sugar-plantations  in  Jamaica,  but  the  re¬ 
turns  periodically  forwarded  to  him  by  his  agents  were 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants.  He  had  few  cares,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  whole  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  On 
disengaged  evenings  he  lounged  about  his  club,  and  dined 
with  one  or  other  of  the  men  he  knew,  and  then  he  played 
billiards  till  bed-time.  Or  he  would  have  nice  little 
dinner-parties  at  bis  rooms ;  and,  after  the  men  had 
changed  their  coats,  would  have  a  few  games  at  whist, 
perhaps  finishing  up  with  a  little  spurt  of  unlimited  loo. 
In  the  season  be  went  to  balls,  and  dinners,  and  parties  of 
all  sorts,  singling  out  a  few  families  with  pretty  daughters 
for  his  special  attentions,  but  careful  never  to  commit  him¬ 
self.  When  every  one  went  from  town  he  went  too,  and 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  he  had  a  fair  amount  of 
shooting  and  hunting,  guns  and  horses  alike,  and  willingly 
furni.shed  by  his  friends. 

Once,  indeed,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  that  he  ought  to  do 
something,  and  he  went  and  read  law  a  bit,  and  ate  some 
pinners,  and  got  called  to  the  Bar.  He  went  the  length  of 
going  on  circuit ;  but  either  he  travelled  by  coach,  or 
fraternized  with  a  solicitor,  or  did  something  objection¬ 
able  :  at  all  events  his  circuit  mess  fined  him :  he  refused 
to  pay  the  fine,  threw  the  whole  thing  up,  and  returned  to 
his  club,  and  its  carefully-ordered  dinners,  and  its  friendly 
game  of  sixpenny  and  eighteenpenny  pool. 

Of  course  he  dressed,  and  acted,  and  spoke  just  as  his 
fellows  did,  and  gradually  from  the  common  talk  of  smok¬ 
ing-rooms  imbibed  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense.  He  knew 
that  such  a  statesman  professed  particular  opinions  only  to 
keep  in  place  and  enjoy  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  could 
tell  you  to  a  penny  the  bribe  given  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times  by  a  foreign  government  for  a  certain  series  of  arti¬ 
cles.  As  for  the  stories  he  beard  and  repeated  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  noble  families,  they  were  many  of  them  doubtless 
true,  and  they  were  nearly  all  unpleasant ;  but  then  the 
tale  that  would  have  been  regarded  with  indifference  if 
told  about  an  ordinary  person,  grew  lambent  with  interest 
when  it  was  told  about  a  commonplace  woman  possessed 
of  a  shire  and  a  gaby  crowned  with  a  coronet.  1  here  was 
no  malice  in  these  stories ;  only  the  young  men  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  everything  about  the  private  affairs  of  a 
certain  number  of  families  no  more  nearly  related  to  them 
than  their  washerwoman. 
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He  was  unfortunate,  too,  in  a  few  personal  experiences. 
He  was  a  fairly  well-intentioned  young  man,  and,  going 
home  one  nigh^  was  moved  to  pity  by  the  sobbing  and 
exclamations  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  whose  mother  was 
drunk  and  tumbling  about  the  pavement.  The  child  could 
Dot  get  her  mother  to  go  home,  and  it  was  now  past  mid¬ 
night.  Richard  Roscona  thought  he  would  interfere,  and 
went  over  the  way  and  helped  the  woman  to  her  feet.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  virago  turned  on  him, 
shouted  for  help,  accused  him  of  assaulting  her,  and  finally 
hit  him  straight  between  tbe  eyes,  nearly  blinding  him, 
and  causing  him  to  keep  his  chambers  for  three  weeks. 
After  that  he  gave  up  the  lower  classes. 

Then  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  bosom  friend  at 
Eton,  and  who  had  carried  away  with  him  so  little  of  the 
atmosphere  of  that  institution  that  he  by  and  by  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  trade,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Roscorla,  and  besought  him  to  join  him  in  a  little  business 
transaction.  He  only  wanted  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
secure  the  success  of  a  venture  that  would  make  both  their 
fortunes.  Young  Roscorla  hesitated.  Then  his  friend 
sent  his  wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  and  she 
pleaded  with  such  sweetness  and  pathos  that  she  actually 
carried  away  a  cheque  for  the  amount  in  her  beautiful 
little  purse.  A  couple  of  days  after,  Mr.  Roscorla  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  friend  had  suddenly  left  the  country ;  that 
he  had  induced  a  good  many  people  to  lend  him  money  to 
start  his  new  enterprise ;  and  that  the  beautiful  lady  whom 
he  had  sent  to  plead  his  cause  was  a  wife  certainly,  but 
not  his  wife.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
swindled  creditors,  who  bore  her  loss  with  greater  equa¬ 
nimity  than  he  showed  in  speaking  of  his  departed  money. 
Young  Roscorla  laughed,  and  said  to  himself  that  a  man 
who  wished  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  must  be 
pr^ared  to  pay  for  it. 

The  loss  of  the  money,  though  it  pressed  him  hardly  for 
t  few  years,  and  gave  a  fright  to  his  father’s  executors, 
did  not  trouble  him  much ;  for,  in  company  with  a  good 
many  of  the  young  fellows  about,  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  delusions  which  even  club-life 
has  fostered.  It  was  the  belief  of  those  young  men  that  in 
England  there  are  a  vast  number  of  young  ladies  of  fort¬ 
une  who  are  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  married,  that 
any  decent  young  fellow  of  fair  appearance  and  good  man¬ 
ners  has  only  to  bide  his  time  in  order  to  be  provided  for 
for  life.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Roscorla  and  others  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  set  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  a  wife.  They  waited 
to  see  who  would  bid  most  for  them.  They  were  not  in 
want;  they,  could  have  maintained  a  wife  in  a  certain 
fashion  ;  but  that  was  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  hoped 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days,  when  they  consented  to 
relinquish  the  joys  and  freedom  of  bachelorhood.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  had  so  thoroughly  settled  in  their  own  mind 
the  sort  of  existence  to  which  they  were  entitled  —  the 
house,  and  horses,  and  shooting  necessary  to  them  —  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  consider  any  lesser  offer; 
and  so  they  waited  from  year  to  year,  guarding  themselves 
against  temptation,  cultivating  an  excellent  taste  in  vari- 
ons  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  reserving  themselves  for  the 
grand  coup  which  was  to  make  their  fortune.  In  many 
cases  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  victims  of  the 
world.  They  had  been  deceived  by  this  or  the  other 
woman ;  but  now  they  had  done  with  the  fatal  passion  of 
love,  its  dangerous  perplexities  and  insincere  romance ;  and 
were  resolved  to  take  a  sound,  common-sense  view  of  life. 
&  they  waited  carelessly,  and  enjoyed  their  time,  mwing 
in  wisdom  of  a  certain  sort.  TTiey  were  gentlemanly 
roung  fellows  enough ;  they  would  not  have  done  a  dis- 
oonorable  action  for  the  world;  they  were  well-bred,  and 
would  have  said  no  discourteous  thing  to  the  woman  they 
married,  even  though  they  hated  her ;  they  had  their  cold 
bath  every  morning;  they  lived  soberfy,  if  not  very  right- 
Musly ;  and  would  not  have  asked  ten  points  at  billiards 
if  they  fairly  thought  they  could  have  played  eyen.  The 
only  thing  was  that  they  had  changed  their  sex.  They 
were  not  Perseus,  but  Andromeda;  and  while  thia  poor 
masculine  Andromeda  remained  chained  to  the  rock  of  an 


I  imaginary  poverty,  the  feminine  Perseus  who  was  to  come 
j  in  a  blaze  of  jewels  and  gold  to  the  rescue,  still  remained 
afar  off,  until  Andromeda  got  a  little  tired. 

And  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Richard  Roscorla.  He  lounged 
about  his  club,  and  had  nice  little  dinners ;  he  went  to 
other  people’s  houses,  and  dined  there ;  with  his  crush-hat 
under  his  arm  he  went  to  many  a  dance,  and  made  such 
acquaintances  as  he  might ;  but  somehow  that  one  supreme 
chance  invariably  missed.  He  did  not  notice  it,  any  more 
than  his  fellows.  If  you  had  asked  any  of  them,  they 
would  still  have  given  you  those  devil-may-care  opinions 
about  women,  and  those  shrewd  estimates  of  what  was 
worth  living  for  in  the  world.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  year  after  year  was  going  by,  and  that  a  new 
race  of 'younger  men  were  coming  to  the  front,  eager  for 
alll  sorts  of  pastimes,  ready  to  dance  till  daybreak,  and 
defying  with  their  splendid  constitutions  the  worst  cham¬ 
pagne  a  confectioner  ever  brewed.  A  man  who  takes 
good  care  of  himself  is  slow  to  believe  that  he  is  growing 
middle-aged.  If  the  sitting  up  all  night  to  play  loo  does 
him  an  injury  such  as  he  would  not  have  experienced  a 
few  years  before,  he  lays  the  blame  of  it  on  the  brandy- 
and-soda.  >Vhen  two  or  three  hours  over  wet  turnips 
make  his  knees  feel  queer,  he  vows  that  he  is  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  but  that  a  few  days’  exercise  will  set  him  right. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Richard  Roscorla  would  ad¬ 
mit  to  himself  that  his  hair  was  growing  gray.  By  this 
time  many  of  his  old  friends  and  associates  had  left  the 
club.  Some  bad  died ;  some  had  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  married  a  plain  country  cousin ;  none,  to  tell 
the  truth,  had  been  rescued  by  the  beautiful  heiress  for  whom 
they  had  all  been  previously  waiting.  And  while  these 
men  went  away,  and  while  new  men  came  into  the  club  — 
young  fellows  with  fresh  complexions,  abundant  spirits,  a 
lavish  disregard  of  money,  and  an  amazing  enjoyment  in 
drinking  any  sort  pf  wine  —  another  set  of  circumstances 
came  into  play  which  rendered  it  more  and  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  Mr.  Roscorla  to  change  his  ways  of  life. 

He  was  now  over  forty ;  his  hair  was  gray ;  his  com¬ 
panions  were  mostly  older  men  than  himself;  and  he  began 
to  be  rather  pressed  for  money.  The  merchants  in  London 
who  sold  for  his  agents  in  Jamaica  those  consignments  of 
sugar  and  rum  sent  him  every  few  months  statements 
which  showed  that  either  the  estates  wece  yielding  less, 
or  the  markets  had  fallen,  or  labor  had  risen  —  whatever 
it  might  be,  his  annual  income  was  very  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to  play  half-crown 
points  at  whist ;  even  sixpenny  pool  was  dangerous ;  and 
those  boxes  and  stalls  which  it  was  once  his  privilege  to 
take  for  dowagers  gifted  with  daughters,  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  rent  of  his  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street  was  a  serious  matter ;  all  his  little  economies  at  the 
club  were  of  little  avail;  at  last  he  resolved  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don.  And  then  it  was  that  he  bethought  him  of  living 
permanently  at  this  cottage  at  Eglosilyan,  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  grandfather,  and  which  he  had  visited  from 
time  to  time  during  the  summer  months.  He  would  con¬ 
tinue  his  club-subscription ;  he  would  still  correspond  with 
certain  of  his  friends;  he  would  occasionally  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  London ;  and  down  here  by  the  Cornish  coast  be 
would  live  a  healthy,  economical,  contented  life. 

So  he  came  to  Eglosilyan,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
plain  white  cottage  placed  amid  birch-trees  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  set  about  providing  himself  with  an^usement. 
He  had  a  good  many  books,  and  he  read  at  night  over  his 
final  pipe  ;  he  made  friends  with  the  fishermen,  and  often 
went  out  with  them ;  he  took  a  little  interest  in  wild 
plants ;  and  he  rode  a  sturdy  little  pony  by  way  of  exer¬ 
cise.  He  was  known  to  the  Trelyons,  to  the  clergymen 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  one  or  two  families  living 
farther  oft ;  but  he  did  not  dine  out  much,  for  he  could 
not  well  invite  his  host  to  dinner  in  return.  His  chief 
friends,  indeed,  were  the  Rosewarnes ;  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  call  at  the  inn  and  have  a  chat  with 
Greorge  Rosewarne,  or  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  Roscorla  was  a  small  man,  sparely  built,  with 
somewhat  fresh  complexion,  close-cropped  gray  hsdr  and 
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iron-grav  whiskers.  He  dressed  very  neatly  and  method* 
ically  ;  he  was  fairly  light  and  active  in  his  walk  ;  and  he 
had  a  grave,  good-natured  smile.  He  was  much  improved 
in  constitution,  since  he  came  to  Eglosilyan;  for  that  was 
not  a  place  to  let  any  one  die  of  languor,  or  to  cncouraire 
complexions  of  the  color  of  apple-pudding.  Mr.  lioscorla. 
indeed,  had  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  little  country 
lawyer,  somewhat  finical  in  dress  and  grave  in  manner 
and  occasionally  just  a  trifle  supercilious  and  cutting  in 
his  speech. 

lie  had  received  Wenna  Rosewarne’s  brief  and 
hurriedly-written  note;  and  if  accident  had  not  thrown 
her  in  his  way,  he  would  doubtless  have  granted  her  that 
time  for  reflection  which  she  demanded.  But  happening 
to  be  out,  he  saw  her  go  down  towards  the  rocks  beyond 
the  harbor.  She  had  a  pretty  figure,  and  she  walked 
^gracefully ;  when  he  saw  her  at  a  distance  some  little  flut- 
erof  anxiety  disturbed  his  heart.  That  glimpse  of  her  — 
he  possibility  of  securing  as  his  constant  companion  a  girl 
who  walked  so  daintily  and  dressed  so  neatly  —  added 
some  little  warmth  of  feeling  to  the  wish  he  had  carefully 
reasoned  out  and  expressed.  For  the  oflTer  he  had  sent  to 
Miss  Wenna  was  the  result  of  much  calculation.  He  was 
half  aware  that  he  had  let  his  youth  slip  by  and  idled  away 
•his  opportunities;  there  was  now  no  chance  of  his  engag- 
jjOg  in  any  profession  or  pursuit;  there  was  little  chance 
1  his  bettering  his  condition  by  a  rich  marriage.  What 
ould  he  now  olfer  to  a  beautiful  young  creature  possessed 
of  fortune  such  as  he  had  often  looked  out  for,  in  return 
for  herself  and  her  money  ?  Not  his  gray  hairs,  and  his 
asthmatic  evenings  in  winter,  and  the  fixed,  and  narrow, 
and  oftentimes  selfish  habits  and  opinions  begotten  of  a 
solitary  life.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  young  lady 
of  pleasing  manners  and  honest  nature,  and  of  humble 
wishes  as  became  her  station,  whom  he  might  induce  to 
marry  him.  She  had  scarcely  ever  moved  out  of  the  small 
circle  around  her ;  and  in  it  were  no  possible  lovers  for 
her.  If  he  did  not  marry  her,  she  might  drift  into  as  hope¬ 
less  a  position  as  his  own.  If  she  consented  to  marry  him, 
would  they  not  be  able  to  live  in  a  friendly  way  together, 
gradually  winning  each  other’s  sympathy,  and  making  the 
world  a  little  more  sociable  and  comfortable  for  both  ?  There 
was  no  chance  of  his  going  back  to  the  brilliant  society  in 
which  he  bad  once  moved  ;  for  there  was  no  one  whom  he 
could  expect  to  die  and  leave  him  any  money.  When  he 
went  up  to  town  and  spent  an  evening  or  two  at  his  club, 
he  found  himself  among  strangers ;  and  he  could  not  get 
that  satisfaction  out  of  a  solitary  dinner  that  once  was  his. 
He  returned  to  bis  cottage  at  Eglosilyan  with  some  degree 
of  resignation ;  and  fancied  he  could  live  well  enough 
there  it  Wenna  Rosewarne  would  only  come  to  relieve 
him  from  its  frightful  loneliness. 

He  blushed  when  he  went  forward  to  her  on  these  rocks, 
and  was  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  could  scarcely  look 
her  in  the  face  as  he  begged  her  pardon  for  intruding  on 
her,  and  hoped  she  would  resume  her  seat.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  and  would  have  liked  to  get  away,  but  was 
probably  so  frightened  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take 
the  step.  Without  a  word,  she  sat  down  again,  her  heart 
beating  as  if  it  would  suffocate  her.  Then  there  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  pause. 

Mr.  Roscorla  discovered  at  this  moment  —  and  the  shock 
almost  bewildered  him  —  that  he  would  have  to  play  the 
art  of  a  lover.  He  bad  left  that  out  of  the  question.  He 
ad  found  it  easy  to  dissociate  love  from  marriage  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter;  in  fact  he  had  written  it  mainly  to  get  over 
the  necessity  of  shamming  sentiment,  but  here  was  a  young 
and  sensitive  girl,  probably  with  a  good  deal  of  romantic 
nonsense  in  her  head,'.and  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him.  And  just  at  this  moment,  also,  a  terrible  recollection 
flashed  in  on  bis  mind  of  Wenna  Rosewarne’s  liking  for 
humor,  and  of  the  merry  light  he  had  often  seen  in  her 
eyes,  however  demure  her  manner  mijht  be;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  did  play  the  lover,  she  would 
know  that  be  knew  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
laugh  at  him  in  the  safe  concealment  of  her  own  room. 

“  Of  course,”  he  said,  making  a  sudden  plunge,  followed 


by  a  gasp  or  two,  “of  course  —  Miss  Wenna  —  of  course 
you  were  surprised  to  get  my  letter  —  a  letter  containing 
an  offer  of  marriage,  and  almost  nothing  about  affection  in 
it.  Well,  there  are  some  things  one  can  neither  write  nor 
say  ;  they  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of  good-natured 
ridicule  that,  that  ”  — 

“  I  think  one  forgets  that,”  Wenna  said  timidly,  “  if  one 
is  in  earnest  about  anything.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  it  is  no  laughing  matter,”  he  said  hastily, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  com¬ 
monplace.  Oh  1  for  one  happy  inspiration  from  some 
half-remembered  drama  —  a  mere  line  of  poetry  even! 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  court  opening  a  dreary  case,  unt■e^ 
tain  as  to  the  points  of  his  brief,  and  fearing  that  the  judge 
was  beginning  to  show  impatience. 

“  Miss  Wenna,”  he  said,  “  you  know  I  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  I  should  like  to  say.  That  letter  did  not 
tell  you  half  —  probably  you  thought  it  too  dry  and  busi¬ 
ness-like.  Blit  at  all  events  you  were  not  offended  V  ” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  said,  wondering  how  she  could  get  away, 
and  whether  a  precipitate  plunge  into  the  sea  below  her 
woulil  not  be  the  simplest  plan.  Her  head,  she  felt,  was 
growing  giddy,  and  she  began  to  hear  snatches  of  “  Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs  ”  in  the  roar  of  the  waves  around  her, 

“  And  of  course  you  will  think  me  unfair  and  precipitate 
in  not  giving  you  more  time — if  I  ask  you  just  now  whether 
I  may  hope  that  your  answer  will  be  favorable.  You  must 
put  it  down  to  iny  anxiety  ;  and  although  you  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh  at  that  ”  — 

“  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Roscorla,”  she  said,  with  her  eyes  still 
looking  down. 

“  Well,  at  all  events,  you  won’t  think  that  I  was  saying 
anything  I  did  n’t  believe,  merely  to  back  up  iny  case  in 
that  letter.  I  do  believe  it —  I  wish  I  could  convince  you 
as  I  certainly  know  time  would  convince  you.  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  that  wild  passion  which  romance-writers 
talk  about  as  a  fine  thing ;  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  circles  where  it  got  full  play,  because  the  people  were 
not  restrained  by  the  bard  exigencies  of  life,  and  had  little 
else  to  think  about  than  falling  in  love  and  getting  out  of 
it  again.  I  would  not  sadden  you  by  telling  you  what  I 
have  seen  as  the  general  and  principal  results.  The  trage¬ 
dies  I  have  witnessed  of  the  young  fellows  whose  lives  have 
been  ruined  —  the  women  who  have  been  disgraced  and 
turned  out  into  the  world  broken-hearted  —  why,  I  dare 
not  sully  your  imagination  with  such  stories ;  but  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  men  and  women,  and  knows  the 
histories  of  a  few  families,  would  corroborate  me.” 

He  spoke  earnestly  ;  he  really  believed  what  he  said. 
But  he  did  not  explain  to  her  that  his  knowledge  of  life  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  confidences  of  a  few  young  men  of 
inditi'erent  morals,  small  brains,  and  abundant  money.  He 
bad  himself,  by  the  way,  been  hit.  For  one  brief  year  of 
madness  he  had  given  himself  up  to  an  infatuation  for  some¬ 
body  or  other,  until  his  eyes  were  opened  to  his  folly,  aad 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  a  sufferer  in  health  and  purse, 
and  the  object  of  the  laughter  of  his  friends.  But  all  that 
was  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  grew  more  and  more  wise ;  and  was  content  to  have 
paid  for  his  wisdom. 

“  My  knowledge  of  these  things  may  have  made  me  sus- 
piciou.«,”  he  continued,  “  and  very  often  I  have  seen  that 
you  considered  me  unjust  to  people  whom  you  knew.  Well, 
you  like  missionary  work.  Miss  Wenna,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  be  converted.  No —  no;  don’t  imagine  1  press  you  for 
an  answer  just  now,  I  am  merely  adding  a  little  to  my 
letter.” 

“  But  you  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,”  the  girl  said,  with  a 
meekness  that  seemed  to  have  no  sarcasm  in  it  —  “  you 
know  you  have  often  remonstrated  with  me  about  my  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  You  have  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  I 
was  doing  wrongly  in  giving  away  little  charities  that  I 
could  afford.  Also,  that  1  had  a  superstition  about  self- 
sacrifice —  although  I  am  sure  I  don’t  consider  myself 
sacrificed.” 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  he  aaid  in  an  off  hand 
way:  — 
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“  Well,  speaking  generally,  that  is  what  I  think.  I  think 
jou  should  consider  }  ourself  a  little  bit.  Your  health  and 
comfort  are  of  as  great  importance  as  anybody’s  in  Eglosil- 
yan;  and  alt  that  teaching  and  nursing  —  why  don’t  the 
people  do  it  for  themselves?  But  then,  don’t  you  see.  Miss 
Wenna,  I  am  witling  to  be  converted  on  all  these  points  ?  ” 
It  occurred  to  Wenna  Rosewarne  at  this  moment  that  a 
harsh  person  might  think  that  Mr.  Roscorla  only  wanted 
her  to  give  up  sacrificing  herself  to  the  people  of  Eglosilyan, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  herself  to  him.  And  somehow 
there  floated  into  her  mind  a  suggestion  of  Molly’s  duties  — 
of  the  washing  ofelotbes  and  the  mixing  of  grog  —  and  for 
the  life  of  her  she  eould  not  repress  a  smile.  And  then 
she  grew  embarrassed  ;  for  Mr.  Roscorla  had  perceived  that 
smile,  and  she  fancied  he  might  be  hurt,  and  with  that  she 
proceeded  to  assure  him  with  much  earnestness  that  doing 
goo<l  to  others,  in  as  far  as  she  could,  was  in  her  case  really 
and  truly  the  blackest  form  of  selfishness,  that  she  did  it 
only  to  please  herself,  and  that  the  praises  in  his  letter  to 
her,  and  his  notions  as  to  what  the  people  thought  of  her, 
were  altogether  uncalled-for  and  wrong. 

But  here  Mr.  Roscorla  got  an  opening,  and  made  use  of 
it  dexterously.  For  Miss  Wenna’s  weak  side  was  a  great 
distrust  of  herself,  and  a  longing  to  be  assured  that  she  was 
cared  for  by  anybody,  and  of  some  little  account  in  the 
world.  To  tell  her  that  the  people  of  Eglosilyan  were  with¬ 
out  exception  fond  of  her,  and  ready  at  all  moments  to  say 
kind  things  of  her,  was  the  sweetest  flattery  to  her  ears. 
Mr.  Roscorla  easily  perceived  this,  and  made  excellent  u.se 
of  his  discovery.  It  she  did  not  quite  believe  all  that  she 
heard,  she  was  secretly  delighted  to  hear  it.  It  hinted  at 
the  possible  realization  of  all  her  dreams,  even  though  she 
could  never  be  beautiful,  rich,  and  of  noble  presence. 
Wenna’s  heart  rather  inclined  to  her  companion  just  then. 
He  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  her  and 
her  manifold  friends  in  Eglosilyan  ;  for  how  had  he  heard 
those  things,  which  she  had  not  heard,  if  he  were  not  in  ' 
general  communication  with  them  ?  He  seemed  to  her, 
too,  a  friendly  counsellor  on  whom  she  could  rely  ;  he  was 
the  very  first,  indeed,  who  had  ever  offered  to  help  her  in 
her  work. 

5Ir.  Roscorla,  glad  to  see  that  he  was  getting  on  so  well, 

Sew  reckless  somewhat  and  fell  into  a  grievous  blunder. 

e  fancied  that  a  subtle  sort  of  flattery  to  her  would  be 
conveyed  by  some  hinted  depreciation  of  her  sister  Mabyn. 
Alasl  at  the  first  suggestion  of  it,  all  the  pleased  friendli- 
nejis  of  her  face  instantly  vanished,  and  she  looked  at  him 
only  with  a  stare  of  surprise.  He  saw  his  error.  He  re¬ 
treated  from  that  dangerous  ground  precipitately ;  but  it 
needed  a  good  deal  of  assiduous  labor  before  he  had  talked 
her  into  a  good  humor  again. 

He  did  not  urge  his  suit  in  direct  terms.  But  surely,  he 
■aid  to  himself,  it  means  much  if  a  girl  allows  you  to  talk 
in  the  most  roundabout  way  of  a  proposal  of  marriage 
which  you  have  made  to  her,  without  sending  you  off  point- 
blank.  Surely  she  was  at  least  willing  to  be  convinced  or 
persuaded.  Certainly’,  Miss  Wenna  could  not  very  well 
get  away  without  appearing  to  be  rude ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  showed  no  wish  to  get  away.  On  the  contrary, 
the  talked  with  him  in  a  desultory  and  timid  fashion,  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  her  fingers  twisting  bits  of  sea-pink, 
and  she  listened  with  much  attention  to  all  his  descriptions 
of  the  happy  life  led  by  people  who  knew  how  to  be  good 
friends. 

“  It  is  far  more  a  matter  of  intention  than  of  temper,”  he 
wid.  “  AVhen  once  two  people  find  out  the  good  qualities 
in  each  other,  they  should  fix  their  faith  on  those,  and  let 
the  others  be  overlooked  as  much  as  possible.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  consideration,  the  worst  of  tempers  can  be  managed ; 
hut  to  meet  temper  with  temper  —  1  And  then  each  of 
them  should  remember,  supposing  that. the  other  is  mani¬ 
festly  wrong  at  this  particular  moment,  that  he  or  she  is 
likely  to  be  wrong  at  some  other  time.  But  I  don’t  think 
there  is  much  to  be  feared  from  your  temper.  Miss  Wenna; 
Md  as  for  mine  —  I  suppose  I  get  vexed  sometimes,  like 
other  people,  but  I  don’t  think  I  am  bad-tempered,  and  I 
vn  sut-e  I  should  never  be  bad-tempered  to  you.  I  don’t 


think  I  should  readily  forget  what  I  owe  you  for  taking  pity 
on  a  solitary  old  fellow  like  myself,  if  I  can  only  persuade 
you  to  do  that,  and  for  being  'content  to  live  a  humdrum 
life  up  in  that  small  cottage.  By  the  way,  do  you  like  rid¬ 
ing.  Wenna ?  Has  yonr  father  got  a  lady’s  saddle?  ” 

The  question  startled  her  so  that  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face  in  a  moment,  and  she  could  not  answer.  Was  it  not 
that  very  morning  that  she  had  been  asked  almost  the 
same  ((uestion  by  Mr.  Trelyon?  And  while  she  was 
dreamily  looking  at  an  imaginative  picture  of  her  future 
life,  calm  and  placid  and  commonplace,  the  sudden  intro¬ 
duction  into  it  of  Harry  Trelyon  almost  frightened  her. 
The  mere  recalling  of  his  name,  indeed,  shattered  that 
magic-lantern  slide,  and  took  her  back  to  their  parting  of 
the  forenoon,  when  he  left  her  in  something  of  an  angry 
fashion  ;  or  rather  it  took  her  still  further  back  —  to  one 
bright  snmmer  morning  on  which  she  had  met  young 
Trelyon  riding  over  the  downs  to  St.  Gennis.  We  all  of 
us  know  how  apt  the  mind  is  to  retain  one  particular  im¬ 
pression  of  a  friend’s  appearance,  sometimes  even  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  dress  and  occupation.  When  we  recall  such  and 
such  a  person,  we  think  of  a  particular  smile,  a  particular 
look ;  perhaps  one  particular  incident  of  his  or  her  life. 
Whenever  Wenna  Rosewarne  thought  of  Mr.  Trelyon,  she 
thought  of  him  as  she  saw  him  on  that  one  morning.  She 
was  coming  along  the  rough  path  that  crosses  the  bare  up¬ 
lands  by  the  sea;  he  was  riding  by  another  path  some  little 
distance  off,  and  did  not  notice  her.  The  boy  was  riding 
hard ;  the  sunlight  was  on  his  face.  He  was  singing  aloud 
some  song  about  the  Cavaliers  and  King  Charles.  Two  or 
three  years  had  come  and  gone  since  then.  She  had  seen 
Master  Harry  in  many  a  mood,  and  not  unfrequenlly  ill- 
tempered  and  sulky  ;  but  whenever  she  thought  of  him  sud¬ 
denly,  her  memory  presented  her  with  that  picture ;  and  it 
j  was  a  picture  of  a  handsome  English  lad  riding  on  a 
summer  morning,  singing  a  brave  song,  and  with  all  the 
light  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  courage  shining  on  his  face. 

She  rose  quickly,  and  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  had  been 
dreaming  for  a  time,  and  forgetting  tor  a  moment  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  world. 

“  Ob,  you  asked  about  a  saddle,”  she  said  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way.  “  Yes,  I  think  my  father  has  one.  I  think  I 
mnst  be  going  home  now,  Mr.  Roscorla.” 

“  No,  not  yet,”  he  said  in  a  pleading  wa^.  “  Give  me  a 
few  more  minutes.  I  may  n’t  have  another  chance  before 
you  make  up  your  mind ;  and  then,  when  that  is  done,  I 
suppose  it  is  all  over,  so  far  as  persuasion  goes.  What  1 
am  most  anxious  about  is  that  you  should  believe  there  is 
more  affection  in  my  offer  than  I  have  actually  conveyed  in 
words.  Don’t  imagine  it  is  merely  a  commonplace  bargain 
I  want  you  to  enter  into.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  in  time  I 
shall  win  from  you  something  warmer  than  affection,  if 
only  you  give  me  the  chance.  Now,  Wenna,  won’t  you 
give  me  some  word  of  assurance  —  some  hint  that  it  may 
come  all  right  ?  ” 

She  stood  before  him,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  strangely  long 
time.  Was  she  bidding  good-by  to  all  the  romantic  dreams 
of  her  youth  —  to  that  craving  in  a  girl’s  heart  for  some 
firm  and  sure  ideal  of  manly  love,  and  courage,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  which  she  can  cling  through  good  report  and  bad 
report  ?  Was  she  reconciling  herself  to  the  plain  and  com¬ 
mon  ways  of  the  married  life  placed  before  her  ?  She  said 
at  length,  in  a  low  voice  :  — 

“  You  won’t  ask  me  to  leave  Eglosilyan?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  he  said,  eagerly.  “  And  you  will  see 
how  I  will  try  to  join  you  in  all  your  work  there,  and  how 
much  easier  and  pleasanter  it  will  be  for  you,  and  how 
much  more  satisfactory  for  all  the  people  aroundyou.” 

She  put  out  her  hand  timidly,  her  eyes  still  cast  down. 

“  You  will  be  my  wife,  Wenna?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said. 

Mr.  lioscorla  was  conscious  that  he  ought  at  this  supreme 
moment  in  a  man’s  life  to  experience  a  strange  thrill  of 
happiness.  He  almost  waited  for  it ;  but  he  felt  instead  a 
very  distinct  sense  of  embarrassment  in  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  say  next.  He  supposed  that  he  ought  to  kiss  her, 
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but  he  dared  not.  As  he  himself  had  said,  Wenna  Kose- 
wame  was  so  fine  and  shy  that  he  shrank  from  wounding 
her  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  to  step  forward  and  kiss 
this  small  and  gentle  creature,  who  stood  there  with  her 
pale  face  faintly  flushed  and  her  eyes  averted  —  why,  it 
was  impossible.  He  had  heard  of  girls,  in  wild  moments 
of  pleasure  and  persuasion,  suddenly  raising  their  tear-filled 
eyes  to  their  lover’s  face,  and  signing  away  their  whole 
existence  with  one  full,  passionate,  and  yearning  kiss.  But 
to  steal  a  kiss  from  this  calm  little  girl  I  He  felt  he  should 
be  acting  the  part  of  a  jocular  ploughboy. 

“  Wenna,”  he  said  at  length,  “you  have  made  me  very 
happy.  I  am  sure  you  will  never  repent  your  decision  ;  at 
least  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  you  think  you  have  done 
right.  And,  Wenna,  I  have  to  dine  with  the  Trelyons  on 
Friday  evening ;  would  you  allow  me  to  tell  them  some- 
thinv  of  what  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  The  Trelyons  1  ”  she  repeated,  looking  up  in  a  startled 
way, 

it  was  of  evil  omen  for  this  man’s  happiness  that  the 
mere  mention  of  that  word  turned  this  girl,  who  had  just 
been  yielding  up  her  life  to  him,  into  a  woman  as  obdurate 
and  unimpressionable  as  a  piece  of  marble. 

“  Mr.  l^scorla,”  she  said,  with  a  certain  hard  decision  of 
voice,  “  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  back  that  promise  I 
made.  I  forgot  —  it  was  too  hurried ;  why  would  you  not 
wait  ?  ” 

He  was  fairly  stupefied. 

“Mr.  Roscorla,”  she  said,  with  almost  comethingof  petu¬ 
lant  impatience  in  her  voice,  “  you  must  let  me  go  now ;  I 
am  quite  tired  out.  I  will  write  to  you  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  as  I  promised.” 

She  passed  him  and  went  on,  leaving  him  unable  to 
utter  a  word  of  protest.  But  she  had  only  gone  a  few  steps 
when  she  returned,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  :  — 

“  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  ?  It  seems  that  I  must 
oflend  everybody  now;  but  I  am  a  little  tired,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
corla.” 

There  was  just  the  least  quiver  about  her  lips ;  and  as 
all  this  was  a  profound  mystery  to  him,  he  fancied  he  must 
have  tired  her  out,  and  he  inwardly  called  himself  a  brute. 

“  My  dear  Wenna,”  he  said,  “  you  have  not  ofiended  me 
—  you  have  not  really.  It  is  I  who  must  apologize  to  you. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  should  have  worried  you ;  it  was  very  incon¬ 
siderate.  Pray  take  your  own  time  about  that  letter.” 

So  she  went  away,  and  passed  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rocks,  and  came  in  view  of  the  small  winding  harbor, 
and  the  mill,  and  the  inn.  Far  away  up  there,  over  the 
cliffs,  were  the  downs  on  which  she  had  met  Harry  Trel- 
yon  that  summer  morning,  as  he  rode  by,  singing  in  the 
mere  joyousness  of  youth,  and  happy  and  pleased  with  all 
the  world.  She  could  hear  the  song  he  was  singing  then ; 
she  could  see  the  sunlight  that  was  shining  on  his  face.  It 
appeared  to  her  to  be  long  ago.  This  girl  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  yet,  as  she  walked  down  towards  £glo- 
silyan,  there  was  a  weight  on  her  heart  that  seemed  to  tell 
her  she  was  growing  old. 

And  now  the  western  sky  was  red  with  the  sunset,  and 
the  rich  light  burned  along  the  crests  of  the  hills,  on  the 
golden  furze,  the  purple  heather,  and  the  deep-colored 
rocks.  The  world  seemed  all  ablaze  up  there ;  but  down 
here,  as  she  went  by  the  harbor  and  crossed  over  the  bridge 
by  the  mill,  Eglosilyan  lay  pale  and  gray  in  the  hollow ; 
and  even  the  great  black  wheel  was  silent. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  paper  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  seat  at  a  public  dinner  in  London  between 
two  members  of  Parliament  One  of  the  toasts  brought 
up  Mr.  John  Bigelow  of  New  York,  lately  American 
Minister  in  Paris.  When  his  name  was  announced,  one  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  said,  “  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him ; 
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I  admire  his  ‘Biglow  Papers’  so  much.”  It  being  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  Mr.  Bigelow  and  the  author  of  the 
“  Biglow  Papers  ”  were  not  identical,  the  other  M.  P.  franklj 
declared  that  he  never  could  have  made  the  mistake, 
for  the  good  reason  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Author  or 
Papers  before.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  singular  chance,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  members  of  Parliament  were  even 
then  in  the  same  condition  of  hazy  half- knowledge,  or 
blank  ignorance,  about  the  “  Biglow  Papers  ;  ”  and  since 
then  both  our  great  Universities  have,  so  to  speak,  put  the 
customs’-mark  of  British  recognition  on  the  author  of  the 
Papers,  and  thus  given  him  permission  to  be  received  and 
circulated  among  us,  along  with  our  own.  But  even  despite 
the  University  mark  and  the  decided  popularity  which  the 
“  Biglow  Papers  ”  made  for  themselves,  and  the  “  complete 
editions  ”  of  the  author’s  Poems  which  have  lately  been  is¬ 
sued,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
obtains  in  England  anything  like  the  recognition  which  he 
has  everywhere  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled.  In  popular  estimation  here,  he  is  re* 
garded  as  the  author  of  some  comic  poems,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  dialect,  and  is  hashed-up,  in  some  people’s  recollection, 
with  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain.  Those  who  get 
beyond  that  stage,  understand  that  there  were  some  po¬ 
litical  meanings  in  his  poems  which  were  of  significance 
and  efficacy  in  their  day,  but  have  since  faded  almost  into 
unintelligibility.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  readers  who 
know  him  as  a  poet  of  graver  verses  than  the  “  Biglow 
Papers,”  and  as  a  scholar  and  essayist  besides ;  and  there 
are  the  selecter  few  who  know  all  about  him.  But  it  ia 
certain  that  for  one  Englishman  who  is  familiar  with  what 
Lowell  has  written,  thousands  are  familiar  with  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Yet  there  is  much  in  Lowell  which  one  might  have 
thought  well  qualified  to  domesticate  his  works  in  English 
literature.  There  is  something  very  English-looking  in 
Lowell  himself;  he  has  nothing  of  what  we  in  this  country 
regard  as  the  American  type  abmit  him.  His  strong 
square  form,  his  massive  head,  with  the  bright  cheery  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  quiet,  good-humored  eyes,  are  almost  ex¬ 
actly  what  people  think  a  genuine  Briton  ought  to  have. 
His  appearance  naturally  surprises,  at  first,  those  who  had 
known  him  beforehand  only  through  his  books.  There  is 
so  much  delicacy  and  subtleness  in  his  graver  poems  and 
his  essays;  his  criticisms  and  his  thoughts  are  alike  so 
finely  traced  out,  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  so  robust 
and  vigorous  a  type  of  man.  We  had  formed  in  our  minds 
the  idea,  perhaps,  of  a  pale  and  deep-eyed  scholar,  and  we 
see  a  broad-shouldered,  full-bearded,  strong  and  cheery 
Anglo-Saxon.  Yet,  after  a  while,  the  idea  begins  somehow 
to  restore  and  reassert  itself.  There  is  a  certain  sugges¬ 
tion  of  easy  and  meditative  indecision  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  strongly-built  scholar  which  helps  us  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  author  of  the  over-thoughtful  poems,  and  the 
exquisitely  poetic  essays.  In  the  course  of  a  rather  pro¬ 
tracted  trial,  about  which  people  in  this  country  were  in 
the  habit  of  talking  a  little  lately,  a  lady  called  as  a  witness 
to  identity  observed  that  she  did  not  at  first  exactly  rec¬ 
ognize  the  rightful  heir  in  the  stout  personage  who  stood 
before  her,  but  that  she  seemed  to  see  the  rightful  heir  some¬ 
how  hovering  about  him.  One  who  first  sees  Lowell  is  per¬ 
haps  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  ;  there  before  you  is 
the  author  of  the  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  plainly  enough  —  stout, 
strong,  and  ready  to  fight  against  any  manner  of  sham  — 
but  where  is  the  poet  of  “The  Cathedral,”  and,  “Under 
the  Willows" — where  is  the  author  of  the  refined  and 
poetic  essays?  But  when  he  speaks,  and  the  light  of 
varying  expression  passes  over  his  face,  one  begins  to  see 
the  poet  and  the  scholar  hovering  about  Hosea  Biglow 
somehow.  One  soon  learns  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
Hosea  Biglow  had  so  much  fancy  and  poetry  in  his  fibrous 
nature,  and  how  the  enthusiast  of  the  “  Commemoration 
Ode  ”  could  sometimes  stop  to  think,  amid  the  fervor  of  all 
his  patriotic  emotion. 

I  know  Mr.  Lowell’s  age  without  consulting  the  useful 
“  Men  of  the  Time,”  for  I  was  in  the  United  States  when 
he  gathered  a  select  circle  of  his  friends  around  him  to 
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celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday.  The  celebration  took  place 
It  Lowell’s  house,  Elmwood,  near  Cambridge,  Massachu* 
setts.  The  New  York  Galaxy  had  a  pretty  poem  on  the 
event  by  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Crunch,  in  which,  with  a 
literal  truth  not  always  to  be  found  in  poetic  compliment, 
Mr.  Lowell  is  described  as  — 

"  Still  young  in  wit  and  song; 

His  hair  unbleached,  his  eye  tindimmed,  his  frame 
Kobust ;  a  scholar  ripe,  a  teacher  strong.” 

The  poet  and  scholar  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  but 
would  be  set  down  by  any  stranger  for  at  least  ten  years 
ounger.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
istory  of  his  quiet  life.  He  was  born  in  1819,  and  be 
comes  of  a  family  distinguished  in  Massachusetts.  His 
I  fsther  was  eminent  as  a  divine.  One  of  the  family  founded 
the  thriving  city  of  Lowell  ;  another  founded  the  Lowell 
Institute  at  Boston.  One  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s 
;  nephews,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  was  killed  when 
leading  a  charge  of  cavalry  against  the  Southern  Seces- 
;  sionists  in  1864.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  a  second  nephew  of 
Lowell’s  also  lost  his  life  in  the  war ;  and  I  cannot  forgdt 
I  having  heard  Mr.  Lowell  speak  more  in  melancholy  than 
:  in  actual  bitterness,  of  the  feelings  awakened  within  him 
!  when,  immediately  afler  he  had  learnt  what  his  family  had 
sacrificed  to  the  country,  he  received  an  English  paper 
^  with  a  leading  article  informing  its  readers  that  the  men  of 
the  Northern  States  kept  back  from  the  war  themselves, 
and  had  all  the  fighting  done  for  them  by  “  the  scum  of 
Europe.”  Mr.  Lowell  graduated  at  Harvard  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  very  soon  renounced  law  and 
published  his  first  collection  of  poems  in  1844.  This 
:  volume  contains  several  poems  of  a  considerably  older 
date,  and  most  of  them  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man.  Mr.  Lowell’s  maturer  writings  — 
his  poems  (composed  when  he  was  fifty  years  old  —  have 
not  only  far  greater  grace  and  strength,  but  even,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  much  deeper  poetic  feeling  and  a  richer 
fancy  than  the  products  of  his  youth.  Readers,  especially 
in  this  country,  have  often  asked  whether  Lowell  is  in  very 
truth  a  poet,  or  only  a  man  of  high  thought  and  exquisite 
culture,  moulding  bis  sentiments  into  verse.  I  certainly  | 
should  be  disposed  to  declare  him  a  genuine  poet  on  the  I 
strength  of  his  later  productions  only.  There  is  a  great  | 
deal  of  original  thought,  for  instance,  in  the  “Prometheus,”  ’ 
which  bears  date  1843,  and  considering  what  men  had  | 
already  dealt  with  that  eternal  theme,  it  was  a  remarkable 
feat  to  give  it  novelty  and  freshness  once  more.  It  is 
curious  how  poor  Prometheus  on  his  rock  has  been  grad-  I 
nally  changing  and  modernizing  with  the  poets  who  take  [ 
up  his  cause.  The  Prometheus  of  iEschylus  would  not  | 
know  himself  in  the  passionate  young  iconoclast  and  dev-  | 
otee  of  modern  Liberty  whom  Shelley  pictured.  “  I  rev¬ 
erence  thee  ?  ”  says  Goethe’s  Prometheus  indignantly  ad¬ 
dressing  Zeus,  “  Wherefore?  Hast  thou  ever  lightened 
the  load  of  the  heavily-laden,  or  dried  the  tears  of  thq 
anguished  ?  ”  There  we  have  a  Prometheus  after  Goethe’s 
own  heart  and  out  of  Goethe’s  own  head  ;  a  Prometheus  who  j 
troubles  himself  little  about  the  grand  words  of  Liberty  and 
Humanity,  and  the  scorn  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny,  which 
Mothe  the  monotony  and  bondage  of  Shelley’s  Titan,  and 
u  only  concerned  about  man’s  peace,  happiness,  and  cult¬ 
ure.  But  Lowell’s  Prometheus  is  a  Boston  transcenden- 
^ist,  and  an  out-and-out  abolitionist.  He  has  evidently 
heard  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson.  He  talks  of  the 
true,  and  “  the  sure  supremeness  of  the  beautiful,”  and 
proclaims  that  tyranny  is  always  weakness.  “  Thou  and 
«1  strength  shall  crumble  except  Love,”  is  a  fine  line,  with 
a  really  poetic  ring  in  it ;  but  we  seem  to  lose  the  Titan 
ajwl  come  back  to  Boston,  where  we  ^lind  Prometheus 
claiming  to  be  — 

“  A  great  voice, 

Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  tight 
By  Truth  and  Freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong.” 

There  is  more  genuine  poetry,  perhap.s,  in  the  “  Legend 
of  Brittany,”  published  at  the  same  time.  These  two 
^rses,  for  example,  are  surely  poetry  :  — 


“  As  if  a  iark  should  suddeniy  drop  dead, 

While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  song, 

So  snapped  at  once  that  music’s  golden  thread 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng, 

So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware, 

A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

"  As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round,^ 

Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep. 

From  which  they  deem  the  body  of  one  drowned 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth  creep 
An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound. 

Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap. 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arras  stretched  aimlessly. 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea.” 

But  in  truth  the  political  emotions  of  the  time  when 
Lowell  was  young  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
genuine  inspiration  of  a  poetic  kind  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  many  or  most  of  these  earlier  productions.  It  is  to  the 
unfading  honor,  however,  of  Lowell’s  character  that  the 
slavery  struggle  filled  his  soul  too  much  to  allow  him  to  be 
a  mere  poet.  Instead  of  poetry  he  threw  off  passionate 
leading  articles  in  verse.  What  Wendell  Phillips  would 
have  spoken  with  that  marvellous  voice,  ranging  over  all 
the  moods  of  pathos,  scorn,  pity,  and  anger,  from  the 
latform  of  Faneuil  Hall ;  what  Theodore  Parker  would 
ave  preached  from  his  pulpit,  that  Lowell  put  into  verse. 
Indignation  against  slavery  made  verse  for  him,  but  some¬ 
times  unmade  poetry.  “Weary  on  the  war! ’’says  the 
good  dame  in  “  Old  Mortality ;  ”  “  many’s  the  fair  cheek 
it  has  spoiled.”  Weary  on  slavery,  we  might  say,  were  it 
for  nothing  but  the  fair  poetic  fancies  it  must  have  spoiled. 
It  seems  terrible  and  cruel  waste  now,  that  burning-up  of 
so  much  precious  poetic  material  to  make  the  lire  of  popu¬ 
lar  indignation  blaze  against  that  national  sin.  The  Car¬ 
thaginian  girl  lending  her  hair  to  make  bowstrings  with, 
does  not  seem  to  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  her  cause  as  the 
poet  who,  in  his  youth,  gives  out  his  inspirations  to  be  cut 
up  into  lengths  of  rhythmic  leading  articles. 

Lowell,  however,  did  not  believe  he  was  making  any 
sacrifice,  and  even  if  he  did,  would  never  have  heeded  it. 
He  lent  all  his  energy  and  his  anger  to  the  cause.  He 
turned  away  from  law,  and  practically  even  from  literature, 
and  became  one  of  the  agitators  of  the  great  new  move¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  Lowell  began  his  career  in  active  life  —  if 
such  a  life  as  his  can  properly  be  called  active  —  as  an 
anti-slavery  politician.  'There  is  a  curious  notion  accepted 
in  this  country  about  the  cultivated  intellect  of  America 
keeping  always  aloof  from  politics.  I  suppose  the  meaning 
is  that  highly  educated  Americans  do  not  often  go  into 
Congress.  'That  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  people  here  commonly  be¬ 
lieve.  But  that  highly-educated  Americans  keep  away 
from  participation  in  political  life  because  they  are  highly 
educated  is  not  true ;  is,  indeed,  as  Carlyle  would  say, 
curiously  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  I  presume  a  man  can 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  aloof  from  politics  who  conducts  a 
political  journal  and  takes  part  in  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  party.  I  suppose  a  man  who  for  years  and 
years  is  an  incessant  writer  of  political  articles  will  hardly 
be  said  to  keep  aloof  from  mlitics.  Congress  does  not 
constitute  the  great  political  platform  of  the  United  States 
to  anything  like  the  degree  that  Parliament  constitutes 
the  great  political  platform  of  this  country.  But  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  if  on  the  one  hand  there  is,  or  lately 
was,  a  greater  proportion  of  highly-educated  men  in  Par¬ 
liament  than  in  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  highly-educated  Americans  engaged 
in  politics  outside  Congress,  than  of  highly-educated  hlng- 
lishmen  similarly  engaged  outside  Parliament.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  in  America  any  culture  higher  than  that 
represented  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis, 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  and  other  political 
journalists  and  writers  of  New  York ;  or  that  represented 
by  Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner  of  Boston,  or  Mr.  Wentworth  Higginson  of 
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Newport.  I  roost  not  forget  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Marsh,  and 
Mr.  Boker,  all  now,  or  until  recently,  engaged  in  the  dip¬ 


lomatic  service.  I  have  already  casually  mentioned  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  and  I  might  add  the  name,  well  known 
now  to  so  many  Londoners,  of  Mr.  Stillman,  lately  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  in  Crete.  All  these  gentlemen,  and  many 
more,  whom  I  could  name,  are  precisely  among  the  number 
whom  any  intelligent  American  would  pick  out  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country ;  and  they  are 
politicians  far  more  properly  so  called  than  half  the 
members  of  our  House  of  Commons,  for  probably,  at  least, 
half  of  our  representatives  have  been  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  this  or  that  interest,  of  family,  land,  railway, 
trade,  or  other  influence,  quite  independent  of  political 
services,  or  even  political  predilections.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  begun  his 
career  as  a  politician,  and  a  very  earnest  one.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  greatly  admire  the  graver  poems  which  he 
contributed  to  the  anti-slavery  struggle  —  as  poems,  that  is 
to  say.  “  The  Present  Crisis,”  written  in  December,  1845, 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  profound  sensation  through  all 
the  Northern  States.  Under  the  circumstances  one  can 
well  believe  it.  But  as  we  read  the  strong  imperious  lines 
that  with  such  fervor  called  upon  America  to  decide  for 
good  or  evil,  for  or  against  slavery  —  we  find  great  elo¬ 
quence  but  little  poetry  in  them.  Mr.  Lowell,  however, 
soon  found  a  way  to  give  expression  to  some  of  the  very 
rarest  qualities  of  his  genius  in  his  rhymed  leading  articles 
against  slavery,  its  politics,  and  its  politicians,  lie  turned 
his  indignation  into  humor.  Pascal  might  have  preached 
many  a  noble  sermon  against  the  Jesuits,  which  would 
seem  cold  enough  to  the  long  posterity  that  delights  in  the 
satire  of  the  “  Provincial  Letters.”  Voltaire’s  finest  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ”  Encyclopddie  ”  would  never  have  kept 
his  memory  green  like  “  Zadig  ”  and  “  Candide.”  Not 
many  readers,  probably  even  in  America,  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested  now  in  Lowell’s  Anti-Slavery  Poems  of  the  graver 
class.  But  the  “Biglow  Papers,”  by  far  the  greatest 
humorous  and  satirical  poem  (we  may  view  the  whole 
collection  as  one  humorous  epic),  struck  in  their  day  a 
tremendous  blow  as  a  political  weapon,  and  have  been 
ever  since  admired  with  increasing  admiration  as  a  literary 
masterpiece.  They  are  indeed  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
the  controversy  that  ended  in  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

The  “  Biglow  Papers  ”  it  is  not  necessary  to  criticise,  even 
if  this  paper  were  meant  for  an  elaborate  literary  criticism, 
which  it  is  not,  being  much  rather  a  string  of  remarks 
about  the  author  himself  than  about  his  works.  But  in 
any  case  a  writer  might  now  be  held  as  fairly  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  analyzing  the  merits  of  the  “Biglow 
Papers,”  as  from  pointing  out  the  humors  of  Sam  Weller, 
or  expounding  the  satirical  purpose  of  the  “  Tale  of  a 
Tub.”  Hosea  Biglow  took  the  English  mind  wonderfully, 
when  we  remember  how  many  of  the  names  and  allusions, 
and  even  of  the  historical  events  to  which  he  refers,  are 
darksome  mysteries  to  the  ordinary  British  reader.  The 
broad  features  of  the  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom 
were,  of  course,  intelligible  to  everybody,  and  challenged 
at  once  sympathetic  attention.  But  how  many  persons,  in 
an  ordinary  English  drawing-room,  or  lecture-room,  know 
anything  about  the  history  of  the  Mexican  War  in  which 
the  spirited  “  Birdofredum  Sawin,”  at  first  so  readily  and 
hopetully  engaged,  or  have  any  clear  idea  what  way  their 
^mpathies  ought  to  go  ?  How  many  youths  who  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Middle-class  Examinations  compete 
for  distinctions  could  give  any  intelligible  account  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  what  be  did,  and  why  the  author  of  the 
“  Biglow  Papers  ”  does  not  seem  exactly  to  have  approved 
of  bis  career?  The  very  names  of  places  must  often  have 
been  a  puzzle.  The  English  edition  of  the  “  Biglow 
Papers”  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  provided  with 
a  copious  glossary  at  the  back,  and  has  explanatory  notes 
on  evi  ry  page.  The  glossary  sometimes  seems  to  trouble 
itself  about  giving  instruction  which  is  surely  rather 
superfluous.  Even  a  very  unimaginative  and  literal  reader 
might  guess  that  “  airth,”  means  “earth,”  that  “argify” 
meant  to  argue ;  “  argufy,”  I  fancy,  is  common  enough  in 
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England  to-day,  and  is  certainly  familiar  enough  ig 
Diblin’s  sailor  songs;  that  “bimeby”  is  intended  to 
represent  “  by  and  by,”  and  that  “  aree  ”  stands  lor  “  arei," 
I  do  not  know  what  nation  the  glossary  writer  can  himself 
belong  to,  who  supposes  that  an  English  reader  needs  the 
information  that  “all  my  eye  ”  is  “  an  ejaculation  of  incre. 
dulity,”  that  “chockful”  means  “briintul”  —  Mrs.  Gamp 
would  probably  require  to  be  told  that  “  brimful  ”  meant 
“  chockful  ”  —  that  to  “  blurt  out  ”  is  to  “speak  bluntly," 
and  that  to  be  “  done  brown  ”  is  to  be  victimized  or  hum¬ 
bugged.  I  have  taken  all  these  illustrations  of  superfluous 
instruction  from  the  very  first  page  of  the  glossary,  and  I 
have  been  discouraged  from  going  any  farther  by  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  on  the  next  page  the  glossary  explains  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  its  English  readers  a  recondite  allusion  of  Hoses 
Biglow’s  to  “Day  and  Martin  ”  by  mentioning  that  thesg 
are  the  names  of  “  the  eminent  London  blacking-mer¬ 
chants.”  I  feared  to  go  any  farther  lest  I  should  find  an 
account  of  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  or  have  to 
learn  from  a  glossary  of  the  New  hliigland  dialect  that 
‘.‘roast  beef”  is  a  dish  frequently  served  in  England  the 
old.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  allusions  and  expres¬ 
sions  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Biglow  Papers  which  no 
ordinary  English  reader  could  be  expected  to  understand. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  the  satirical  personal  allusions, 
although  these  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  serious 
stumbling-block  to  most  admirers.  When  the  gallant 
Birdofredum  Sawin  is  prevented  by  a  sentinel  from  strag¬ 
gling  out  of  camp  in  Mexico,  he  indignantly  replies, — 

“  You  ain’t  agoin’  to  eat  us. 

Caleb  hain’t  no  monopoly  to  court  the  scenoritas." 

It  would  probably  puzzle  even  some  American  readers  now 
to  explain  the  allusion  to  a  distiguisbed  living  di[)loinatist, 
once  a  brigadier-general,  which  is  contained  in  the  remon¬ 
strance.  But  even  apart  from  personal  allusions,  how  many 
Englishmen  can  be  supposed  to  know  what  “  hoorawin  in 
ole  Funnel  ”  means  ?  “  Ole  Funnel  ”  is  Faneuil  ILill,  the 
famous  place  of  public  meeting  in  Boston,  named  after  the 
merchant  who  presented  it  to  the  city  ;  the  “  cradle  of 
liberty,”  as  it  is  called,  because  so  many  of  the  great  meet¬ 
ings  of  citizens  were  held  there  at  the  time  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  and  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  an¬ 
other  sense  also,  because  it  was  there  that  Theodore  Parker 
and  Charles  Sumner  and  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillipi 
so  often  declaimed  against  Southern  slavery.  Dilliculties 
like  this  bristle  for  the  English  reader  upon  every  pige  and 
almost  in  every  line.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  ditficulties 
the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  when  once  they  got  a  hearing  here  at 
all,  forced  themselves  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers.  Mr.  Bright  and  other  speakers  quoted  from 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  shrewd  and 
homespun  wit  of  Hosea  Biglow  familiar  soon  to  all  ears. 
We  all  learned  how  “  a  merciful  providence  ”  had  fashioned 


mot  tne  pisioricai  events  to  wnicn  lie  reiers,are  people  “  holler,  o’ purpose  that  we  might  our  prin¬ 

ce  mysteries  to  the  ordinary  British  reader.  'The  ’ciples  swaller.”  We  were  reminded  that  liberty’s  “a 
■aturesof  the  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom  ,hing  ,hat  don’t  agree  with  niggers,”  ami  that 


kina  o  tiling  tnat  aon  t  agree  witn  niggers,  amt  tnai 
certain  politicians  could  show  that  we  must  not  be  too 
pedantic  in  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  “they  didn't  know  everything  down  n 
Judee.”  Sometimes  people  were  a  little  alarmed  at  tli« 
seeming  irreverence  of  Hosea’s  way  of  putting  a  thing,  ag 
in  his  famous  declaration  that  — 

“  Ef  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it, 

An’  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 

Guv’ment  ain’t  to  answer  for  it, 

God  ’ll  send  the  hill  to  you." 

Or  his  assurance  that  — 

“  God  hez  sed  so  plump  an’  fairly  ; 

It ’s  ez  long  cz  it  is  broad, 

An’  you ’ve  got  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God.” 

But  people  very  quickly  saw  the  genuine  reverence  of 
meaning  under  the  seeming  irreverence  of  expression. 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  New  England  States  are  fre¬ 
quently  handled  in  a  rough  and  odd  way  even  by  prcacben 
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of  the  most  serious  mind.  The  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  the 
kind,  true-hearted,  pedantic  minister  whom  Mr.  Lowell 
invented  to  be  spiritual  godfather  to  Hosea  Biglow,  ob- 
gerves  that  “  He  who  readeth  the  hearts  of  men  will  not 
nceount  any  dialect  unseemly  which  conveys  a  sound  and 
pious  sentiment.”  “Saint  Ambrose  affirms,"  pursues  the 
worthy  divine,  “  that  vtrilax  a  quocunque  (why  not  then 
quomoihtcuiique  f)  dicalur  a  Spiritu  Sancto  eat.”  Digest  also 
this  of  Baxter  :  “  The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  oratory  in  the  weightiest  matters.” 

Lowell  himself  has  said  that  when  the  “  Biglow  Papers  ” 
first  made  their  fame,  his  graver  poems  were  almost  unread 
in  bis  own  country.  Their  success  here  and  there  has  indeed 
overshailowed  everything  else  he  has  written  in  whatever 
style.  Much  less  known,  for  example,  in  (England,  and 
even  in  America,  is  the  “  Fable  for  Critics,”  the  audacious 
little  satire  which  Lowell  threw  before  the  public  in  1848. 
The  “  Fable  fur  Critics  ”  is  a  sort  of  attack  all  round  upon 
the  poets,  scholars,  and  essayists  whom  America  was  just 
then  delighting  to  honor.  Perhaps  it  is  not  ({uile  fair  to 
call  it  an  attack,  for  in  many  instances  the  authors  de¬ 
scribed  receive  the  most  liberal  and  genuine  praise  ;  and 
in  no  instance  is  there  a  tinge  of  bitterness  or  ill-nature. 
It  is  more,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  Goldsmith’s  series  of 
poetical  epitaphs  upon  his  friends  than  anything  else  one 
can  think  of.  It  analyzes  with  racy  irreverence  every  per¬ 
son  and  reputation.  In  the  preface,  which,  though  printed 
as  prose,  is  itself  in  rhyme,  “  the  excellent  public  is  hereby 
assured  that  the  sale  of  my  book  is  already  secured.” 
Here  is  the  reason.  “  Now  I  find  by  a  pretty  exact  calcula¬ 
tion,  there  are  something  like  ten  thousand  bards  in  the 
nation  of  that  special  variety  whom  the  Review  and  Mag¬ 
azine  critics  call  lofty  and  true,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
(this  tribe  is  increasing)  of  the  kinds  who  are  termed  full 
of  promise  and  pleasing.”  Of  course  each  poet,  the  author 
assumes,  will  take  a  copy  or  two  to  see  himself  spoken  of, 
and  his  neighbours  and  rivals  abused ;  and  if  any  names 
are  found  to  be  omitted,  it  is  promised  that  each  new  edi¬ 
tion  shall  contain  one  name  left  out  of  former  issues.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  satire  upon  the  manner  in  which  American 
critics  at  that  time  hoisted  up  to  lofty  pedestals,  here,  there, 
and  ever^  where,  each  “  poor  singer  of  an  idle  day.”  The 
poem  is  a  very  stream  of  droll  conceits,  fantastic  puns,  and 
brilliant  satirical  touches.  Among  numberless  keen  say¬ 
ings  which  since  than  have  b^n  ascribed  to  all  manner  of 
persons,  and  represented  as  arising  out  of  every  variety  of 
conditions,  take  the  following  :  — 

“  If  he  boasted,  ’t  was  simply  that  he  was  self-made, 

A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid. 

My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a  skill 

In  his  works,  which  our  hero  would  answer  but  ilL” 

The  poem  is  a  purie  of  genius,  animal  spirits,  drollery, 
humor,  and  genuine  critical  power.  Some  of  the  literary 
portraits  are  admirable.  That  of  Theodore  Parker  is  true 
and  very  high  art.  Every  one  may  read,  even  now,  with 
interest  the  sketches  of  Emerson,  Whittier,  Bryant,— 
the  latter  a  little  unjust,  though  not  ill-natured, —  and 
Cooper,  and  the  wonderful  picture  in  little  of  Hawthorne. 
But  there  are  not  many  Englishmen  who  would  appreciate 
the  vivacious  sketch  of  John  Neal,  of  Maine,  or  “  Harry 
Franco”  (Mr.  Charles  Briggs,  of  New  York,  an  author 
and  journalist,  who  once  wrote  under  that  nom  de  plume), 
or  even  Halleck,  Brownson,  and  Dana.  Perhaps  the 
sharpest  touches  are  bestowed  upon  “  Miranda,”  an 
authoress  who  seems  to  have  had  a  terrible  effect  upon 
Lowell’s  nerves,  and  in  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  we  must 
recognize  the  late  Margaret  Fuller:  — 

''{Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in  driving 
^Up  into  a  corner,  in  spite  of  their  striving, 

^  A  small  Hock  of  terrified  victims,  and  there 
With  an  I-iurn-the-crank-of-thc-nniverse  air, 
j  And  a  tone  which,  at  least  to  my  fancy,  appears 
i  Not  so  much  to  be  entering  as  boxing  your  ears, 
i  Is  unfolding  a  tale  —  of  herself  I  surmise  — 

For 't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock  with  I’s.” 


Very  clever,  too,  is  the  brief  description  of 

"  Poe,  with  his  raven,  like  Barnahy  Budge, 

Three  fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two  filths  sheer  fudge  !  " 

Of  course  Lowell  did  not  propose  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  the  satire  by  leaving  himself  out  of  the  game; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  criticism  could  deal  more  justly  with 
his  own  defects  than  he  has  done  himself  when  be  says 
that  — 

“  The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne’er  come  nigh  reaching. 

Till  he  learns  the  distinction  ’twixt  singing  and  preaching; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well. 

But  he ’d  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell !  ” 

Years  went  on,  however,  and  the  political  crisis  inten¬ 
sified,  and  at  last  the  war  came,  and  Hosea  Biglow  rattled 
his  drum  this  time  around  the  ears  of  Old  England ;  and 
then,  when  slavery  passed  away  in  the  battle-smoke,  Mr. 
Lowell  subsided  into  the  quiet  scholar  and  poet  we  have 
known  of  later  days.  He  had  meanwhile  been  an  assiduous 
literary  worker :  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  North 
A  merkan  Review  and  a  constant  writer  for  the  A  tlantic 
Monthly,  and  had  succeeded  his  friend  Longfellow  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard 
University.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  genuine  critics  —  the  men  with  whom  criticism  is  a 
culture  and  an  art.  I  know  no  reading  more  delightful 
than  his  volume  of  essays  called  “  Among  my  Books,”  or 
that  rather  fantastically  entitled  “  My  Study  Windows.” 
I  remember  being  particularly  charmed  with  a  little  essay 
of  Lowell’s  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
was  quaintly  named  “  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  For¬ 
eigners.”  There  is  a  light  sub-acid  flavor  in  this  little 
essay  which  makes  it  none  the  less  good  reatling  even  for 
Englishmen.  Those  who  have  seen  Lowell  and  other 
Americans,  as  distinguished  and  as  gifted,  blandly  patron¬ 
ized  by  third-class  members  of  our  British  Parliament, 
during  their  six  weeks’  tour  in  the  United  States,  will  enjoy 
all  the  more  the  quiet  humor  of  this  paper. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Lowell  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  been  —  perhaps  not  always  to  his  own 
satisfaction — one  of  the  celebrities  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood.  Truly  Boston  is  a  place'in  which  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  worth  having.  The  community  is  not  too  large  to 
know  its  celebrities.  A  good  thing  said  by  a  man  echoes 
all  round  his  sphere  of  existence ;  the  men  of  letters  all 
know  each  other,  and  are  friends :  the  whole  school  of 
poets,  philosophers,  and  humorists  dine  together  frequently 
at  one  table ;  the  “  Saturday  Club  ”  gathers  them  all  at  its 
pleasant  board.  Boston  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal 
like  what  Edinburgh  must  have  been  in  its  best  ilays  of 
literature.  In  London,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  New 
York,  people  have  to  live  in  cliques  and  coteries.  This  is 
so  even  where  they  belong  to  the  same  profession,  and 
would  be  friendly  if  they  could.  There  are  only  local 
acquaintanceships  and  fellowships  in  a  metropolis  like  ours. 
No  fervor  of  friendship  could  conquer  our  distances;  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  Kensington  and  Belsize  Park 
could  have  fre({uent  and  familiar  intercourse.  But  Boston 
is  of  delightful  smallness ;  even  if  we  take  in  Cambridge 
it  is  still  of  charmingly  convenient  dimensions.  Literary 
men  can  really  know  each  other  there,  and  have  sy  mpatiues 
and  friendships.  There  is  something  peculiarly  iriendly 
about  the  very  aspect  of  the  place.  Its  literary  people, 
and  indeed  its  people  generally,  are  said  to  be  rather 
conceited  on  the  subject  of  their  city  and  its  dignity. 
The  journals  of  other  cities  are  never  weary  of  making 
jokes  about  the  Bostonian’s  faith  in  the  theory  that  the 
world  takes  its  time  from  Boston.  It  is  commonly  averred 
throughout  many  States  of  the  Union  that  a  Massachusetts 
man  regards  the  Frog-pond  on  Boston  Common  as  the 

noblest  expanse  of  water  inexistence.  “And  now,  Mr. - ,” 

Slid  a  chief  of  Boston  letters  to  an  author  from  New  Yoik, 
who  had  just  made  a  great  literary  success,  “  now,  when 
are  you  coming  to  live  in  Boston  V  ”  The  assumption  was, 
of  course,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  had  done  anything  to 
give  him  a  genuine  reputation,  he  must  think  himself  en- 
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titled  to  live  in  Boston,  and  must  take  steps  for  settling 
there  forthwith.  A  good  many  of  the  jokes  about  Boston 
exclusiveness  and  conceit  come,  as  th^Boston  people  do 
not  fail  to  remark,  from  places  which  mve  no  literature 
and  no  culture.  The  stranger  finds  Boston  a  genial,  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  thoroughly  delightful  place.  I  fear  the  time 
IS  not  far  distant  when  its  supremacy  in  letters  and  scholar¬ 
ship  will  have  become  a  tradition.  As  London  swallows 
up  all  the  independent  literary  life  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  and  makes  it  her  own,  so  New  York  is  doing  with 
Boston.  The  literature  goes  where  the  money  is,  in  the 
long  run.  A  New  York  publisher  has  already,  I  believe, 
bought  up  the  monthly  magazine  i  which  for  so  many  years 
was  Boston’s  special  pride,  and  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  But  while  the  present 
generation  of  Boston  celebrities  endures,  no  New  York  can 
eclipse  or  even  pretend  to  rival  her  fame.  New  York  has 
not  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  and  Lowell  and  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Wendell  Phillips  and  Edwin  Whipple. 
Agassiz  and  Charles  Sumner  have  too  lately  passed  away 
not  to  leave  the  prestige  of  their  memory  still  shining  over 
Boston. 

The  working  lifetime  of  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  passed 
among  Boston  people.  I  have  said  that  he  succeeded 
Longfellow  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Harvard  University,  and  Harvard  is  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  pretty  village  so  near  to  Boston  that  it  might, 
with  a  little  allowance  for  exaggeration,  be  said  to  lie  under 
the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Mr.  Lowell’s  home  is  but  a  stone’s-throw  from  that  of  Mr. 
Longfellow.  1  am  not  going  to  describe  the  homes  of 
American  gentlemen  who  have  lieen  kind  enough  to  open 
their  doors  to  me ;  but  I  may  say  that  a  quiet  student  and 
thoughtful  poet  could  hardly  have  a  more  genial  retreat 
than  either  of  these  can  enjoy.  Mr.  Lowell  has  indeed 
been  absent  from  his  home  for  nearly  two  years.  On  the 
marriage  of  his  only  daughter  he  put  in  execution  a  long- 
cherished  design  of  revisiting  Europe  and  spending  some 
time  among  its  old  books  and  its  Art  collections  —  the  treas¬ 
ures  that  no  energy,  wealth,  or  ambition  can  confer  upon 
the  newer  world.  He  is  a  man  of  secluded  habits ;  friendly  i 
to  genuine  warmth  with  those  whom  he  knows,  but  shun-  | 
ning  the  crowd  wherever  he  can.  His  life  in  Europe  has 
therefore  been  that  of  a  retiring  student.  When  in  Paris 
he  lived  on  the  south  side  principally,  away  from  the 
glitter  and  noise  of  the  American  and  English  quarter ; 
at  home  and  happy  among  old  libraries,  ana  delignted,  as 
Charles  Sumner  used  to  be,  in  bunting  out  quaint  and  rare 
editions  among  those  fascinating  bot^stalls  that  line  the 
quays.  Even  when  at  home  among  his  own  people.  Low-  [ 
ell’s  life  has  been  one  of  a  certain  kind  of  seclusion  ;  I  do  ■ 
not  mean  seclusion  in  the  sense  of  isolation  or  retirement,  ; 
for  no  one  could  have  mingled  more  freely  with  his  friends ;  ' 
but  he  was  not  easily  to  be  drawn  into  general  society  of 
any  kind,  and  wherever  there  was  a  crowd,  it  would  be  j 
safe  not  to  look  for  him.  I  have  not  beard  of  his  attend¬ 
ing  public  meetings  or  delighting  in  the  delivery  of  speeches 
anywhere;  and  although  he  is  an  accomplished  and  suc¬ 
cessful  lecturer  among  a  community  where  lecturing  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  things  of  existence,  he  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  persuaded  to  appear  on  the  public  platform. 
A  Boston  friend  wrote  to  me  three  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts,  while  Lowell  was  still  in  his  home  :  “  Longfellow 
and  Holmes  I  see  often,  but  Lowell  does  not  come  out  of 
Cambridge  this  season  much.  He  can’t  leave  the  birds 
long  enough  for  a  stay  in  town.” 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowell  people  are  sometimes 
surprised  to  find  that  there  is  not  more  of  the  Radical  in 
his  political  views.  He  never  could  have  been  a  fanatic, 
but  i  cannot  help  thinkii^  that  a  certain  Conservative  ten¬ 
dency,  so  hard  to  keep  off  from  advancing  years,  is  already 
and  prematurely  showing  itself  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  views  of  life. 
His  country  has  had  to  pass  through  so  many  terrible  or¬ 
deals  in  his  time,  that  perhaps  he  is  more  anxious  that  for 
a  while  she  should  rest  and  be  thankful  than  do  anything 
else.  A  man  with  such  a  mind  and  temperament  as  his 
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could  have  but  little  sympathy  with  some  of  the  rather 
aggressive  and  enterprising  forms  in  which  new  ideas  have 
lately  manifested  themselves  new  and  then  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  process  of 
pouring  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles  had  been  carried 
on  with  rather  too  liberal  and  reckless  a  hand  in  the  sud¬ 
den  elevation  of  the  negro  population  to  full  citizenship 
everywhere  over  the  States ;  and  he  must  have  found 
some  of  the  Woman’s  Rights  “  developments  ”  rather  try. 
ing  occasionally.  Perhaps  he  thinks  America  has  had 
lately  more  sentiment  of  all  kinds  than  was  quite  good  for 
her.  Certainly  his  conversation  on  political  and  social 
subjects  seems  of  a  much  shrewder  and  less  enthusiastic 
kind  than  one  might  have  expected  who  remembered  the 
early  apostrophes  to  Lamartine  and  Kossuth,  and  the  fe^ 
vor,  hardly  veiled  even  in  sarcasm,  of  the  “  Biglow 
Papers.”  Without  suggesting  any  comparison  between  two 
men  and  two  careers  so  unlike,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Lowell  holds  now,  with  regard  to  the  politics 
of  the  United  States,  something  like  the  views  which  Mr, 
Bright  is  understood  to  entertain  with  regard  to  those 
of  England.  Each  is  content  with  a  great  good  done, 
but  sees  that  it  cost  trouble  and  sacrifice  to  do  it,  and 
is  not  anxious  that  any  new  enterprises  should  soon  be 
undertaken.  People  who  have  lately  conversed  with  Mr. 
Bright,  and  had  only  known  him  before  through  news¬ 
papers,  are  always  telling  us  how  surprised  they  were  to 
find  him  so  conservative  in  his  opinions.  I  can  easily 
understand  that  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  Mr. 

I  Lowell. 

But  whatever  this  person  or  that  may  think  of  the  par- 
■  ticular  views  he  happens  to  express,  I,  for  myself,  very 
i  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowell  is  ever  more  brilliant  and 
I  delightful  than  he  shows  himself  in  conversation.  He  is 
'  not,  by  any  means,  what  people  would  have  called  some 
'  years  ago  a  great  talker ;  he  never  keeps  all  the  talk  to 
j  himself,  or  pours  forth  long  and  flowing  sentences,  or 
showers  down  the  sparkling  spray  of  witticisms  over  an 
admiring  and  watchful  company.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
like  a  Coleridge  or  Macaulay ;  nor  does  he  rush  along  in 
unbroken  monologues  like  his  countryman,  the  late  Mr. 
Seward ;  nor  has  he  the  overpowering  conversational 
energy  of  another  countryman  of  his,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  conversation  is,  that 
it  is  conversation  and  not  soliloquy,  or  sermon,  or  the 
elaborate  display  of  the  professional  wit.  Mr.  Lowell 
talks,  in  fact,  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  people,  except 
that  he  always  talks  well ;  that  when  most  others  of  us 
say  commonplace  things,  he  says  something  brilliant,  or 
deep,  or  thoughtful,  or  sometimes  poetic,  or  not  uncom¬ 
monly  paradoxical.  He  suggests,  perhaps,  some  new  and 
odd  way  of  looking  at  an  old  subject ;  he  extracts  some 
humorous  conceit  from  a  very  familiar  thought  or  fact ;  be 
draws  at  will  upon  the  rich  resource  of  a  scholarship  the 
most  varied  and  liberal.  Few  Englishmen  are  so  well 
acquainted,  I  should  think,  with  English  literature  at  its 
best  periods,  and  he  appears  to  have  a  not  less  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
France  and  Germany,  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Nothing  is 
more  perilous  than  any  effort  to  reproduce  in  cold  blood 
some  bright  thoughts  suggested  in  passing  conversation; 
and  I  almost  fear  to  do  Mr.  Lowell  an  injustice  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  the  impression  produced  on  me  by 
this  or  that  phrase  or  suggestion  of  his.  Two  or  three 
points,  however,  I  feel  tempted  to  recall.  He  talked  once 
of  collisions  at  sea,  suggested  by  some  recent  casualty, 
and  be  mentioned  how  much  he  had  been  struck  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  be  had  read  in  the  evidence  of  a  man  saved  from  such 
a  calamity.  The  man  stated  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  ran  right  into  another  vessel,  literally  cutting  her 
in  two ;  and  all  he  could  tell  of  the  passengers  in  the  de¬ 
stroyed  ship  was,  that  he  became  conscious  of  seeing  a 

Cerson  who  was  lying  in  bis  berth  reading  a  newspatier 
y  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  this  person  looked  up  startled 
for  a  moment,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  ship  or  passengers. 
Mr.  Lowell  made,  in  a  few  words,  and  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  either  painting  or  moralizing,  a  wonderful  picture 
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of  this  little  incident,  of  the  quiet  reader  suddenly  startled 
his  paper,  and  meeting  in  the  gleam  of  light  the  pale, 
borrihed  face  of  his  innocent  destroyer,  and  then  gone  for* 
ever  into  the  darkness.  Another  time  he  told  us  of  some 
wine  of  marvellous  price,  of  which  he  had  drunk  one  glass, 
for  the  sake,  as  he  put  it,  of  swallowing  so  much  liquid 
wealth;  and  the  number  of  quaint  conceits  which  he 
caused  to  come  up  like  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  that 
precious  glass,  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  illustrated 
the  possible  value  of  the  draught,  might  have  either  de¬ 
lighted  an  epicurean  or  a  teetotaller  according  as  one 
chose  to  look  at  it,  or  according  as  he  supposed  Mr.  I^ow- 
ell  to  be  in  jest  or  earnest.  Ills  love  of  paradoxes  made  a 
risitor  from  England  once  say  that  he  felt  reminded,  while 
listening  to  him,  of  some  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  more  remarkable 
speeches.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Lowell  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Mr.  Ix)we,  and 
found  the  conversation  of  the  latter  peculiarly  Interesting 
and  congenial.  Speaking  of  English  poets,  Mr.  Lowell 
observed  of  one  of  them,  that  he  “  started  with  a  finer 
outfit  ”  than  any  other,  but  that  his  stock  got  so  crowded 
np.  he  became  less  able  to  use  it  to  any  purpose  the  longer 
he  went  on.  Of  a  certain  tendency  in  the  modern  poetry 
of  England,  he  quietly  observed,  “  I  don’t  believe  true 
art  ever  goes  about  patting  the  passions  on  the  back.” 

Mr.  Lowell,  it  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  is  more 
of  a  literary  man  than  most  of  our  living  English  poets,  and 
more  of  a  poet  than  most  of  our  literary  men.  lie  is  more 
fully  rounded,  one  might  say,  than  most  of  his  English  peers 
and  rivals.  I  have  said  hardly  anything  of  Mr.  Lowell’s 
later  poems,  although  some  of  these,  I  think,  make  a  truer 
claim  for  him  to  the  title  of  poet  than  the  more  impulsive 
and  ambitious  efforts  of  his  younger  days.  But,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  this  sketch  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  criti¬ 
cism,  and  I  shall  only  say  that  I  think  in  “The  Cathe¬ 
dral  ”  and  “  Under  the  Willows  ”  are  some  of  the  finest 
poetic  passages  their  author  has  written.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  sometimes  over-weighted  with  thought,  and  that 
the  ray  of  pure  poetry  struggles  here  and  there  through 
cloud-masses  of  meditation;  but  the  ray  is  there,  and  it 
makes  the  cloud-masses  beautiful.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
great  variety  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  reading  expresses  itself  some¬ 
times  in  allusions,  and  even  in  phrases,  which  to  many 
readers  come  in  like  citations  from  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
must  give  to  certain  passages  the  appearance  of  something 

Eedantic,  or  at  least  too  purely  professorial.  These  are 
ut  occasional  defects ;  the  poet  is  often  as  simple  in 
language  as  he  is  true  in  thought.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  entirely  pathetic  than  the  verses  entitled, 
“After  the  Burial,”  in  which  the  familiar  conventionali¬ 
ties  are  firmly  and  sadly  repelled  :  — 

“  In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 

When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out. 

And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  BO  solid  ns  doubt, 

“  Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 

One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 

That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to. 

Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last. 

“  To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjectures ; 

To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair ; 

Its  tears  o’er  the  thin,  worn  loeket. 

With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair ! 

“  Console,  if  you  will ;  I  can  bear  it ; 

^  'T  is  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath ; 

But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  Death  other  than  Death  !  ” 

In  this  country,  I  know,  many  well-qualified  critics  still 
hold  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  only  a  poet  in  the  limited  sense 
which  allows  the  title  to  George  Eliot  and  Dr.  Newman ; 
the  author,  that  is,  of  fine  thoughts  put  into  verse.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  question  —  a  vague  and  barren  one,  I 
^iok  —  as  to  the  possibility  of  defining  the  exact  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  great  poetic  thinker  and  a  poet.  I  shall 
only  record  my  own  belief  that  Mr.  Lowell  has,  in  many  of 
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his  works,  proved  his  title  to  be  placed  in  the  higher  rank. 
The  distinction  of  which  we  have  all  lately  been  reading 
between  poetry  and  eloquence  —  that  the  latter  is  heard 
while  the  former  is  overheard  —  must  apply,  I  presume, 
to  lyric  poetry  only.  It  could  not  well  apply  to  Homer 
or  to  Dante,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dramatic  poets.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  the  “  Iliad  ”  poured  forth  as  a  mere 
cry  to  the  wandering  stars,  or  the  story  of  Francesca  called 
aloud  to  solitude.  But  as  lyric  poems  some  of  Lowell’s 
seem”  to  me  fairly  to  answer  the  terms  of  the  definition  — 
they  are  overheard ;  they  come  straight  from  spirit  and 
sense,  sent  directly  forth  into  the  air,  because  the  poet 
must  give  them  out,  and  with  no  thought  of  audience.  I 
have  heard  Americana  compare  I.K)well  with  Wordsworth. 
In  the  “  Fable  for  Critics  ”  Lowell  himself  has  rather 
sharply  complained  of  admiring  countrymen  calling  some 
New  World  singer  the  “  American  Wordsworth,”  and 
adds,  that 

“  Wordsworth 

Is  worth  near  as  much  as  your  whole  tuneful  herd’s  worth.” 

I  shall  not  make  the  comparison,  being  well  convinced 
that  there  is  room  for  a  very'  genuine  poet  a  good  many 
degrees  below  Wordsworth.  But  there  is  this  much  re¬ 
semblance  between  Wonlsworth  and  Lowell  —  that  in 
both  alike  thought  and  not  passion  is  the  habitual  source 
of  inspiration.  If  one  may  make  any  comparison  of  names, 
however,  I  should  say  that  Lowell  seems  to  me  not  a 
lower  Wordsworth  but  a  higher  Matthew  Arnold  —  a 
robuster  Matthew  Arnold,  with  genius. 


A  MODERN  REBECCA:  A  WELSH  SKETCH. 

BY  ANNIE  BEALE. 

Accidents  or  offences  originate  half  of  our  institutions. 
One  need  breeds  another,  and  too  many  needs  breed  dis¬ 
content.  Thus  carriages  and  carts  demanded  roads,  roads 
brought  turnpike-gates  and  their  tolls,  and  the  tolls  induced 
riots.  We  crave  smooth  government,  yet  grumble  at  the 
taxes ;  and  farmers  rejoiced  in  level  roads,  but  murmured 
at  the  gates.  In  truth,  they  were  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  the  poor  lime  and  coal  carriers  were  therefore  heavily 
taxed.  So  were  cattle-drovers,  pig-drivers,  and  marketers 
generally.  Pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings  were  doled  out 
at  the  pikes  with  ever-increasing  reluctance,  and  under¬ 
breath  mutterings  rumbled  through  the  land. 

The  Welsh  are  naturally  a  peace-loving,  patriotic  people 
enough ;  but  we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  a  constant 
inroad  into  our  pockets,  especially  when  they  are  empty. 
They  found  it  intolerable  to  be  pulled  up  every  three  or 
four  miles  for  money  they  did  not  possess ;  so  they  re¬ 
belled. 

The  Welsh  being  a  religious  people,  the  malcontents 
searched  the  Bible  for  a  text  to  represent  their  grievances, 
and  found  a  prophecy  written  on  purpose  for  them,  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  years  before,  in  the 
60th  verse  of  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  was  concern¬ 
ing  Rebekah,  and  was  as  follows :  “  Let  thy  seed  possess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.”  As  Cambrian  philol¬ 
ogists  had  asserted  that  Welsh  was  the  language  spoken  in 
Paradise,  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  people 
using  that  ancient  tongue  to  Rebekah;  and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  hy  her  somewhat 
remote  descendants. 

So  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  our  peaceful  districts 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  loud  knocking  at  the  turnpike 
gates,  and  what  were  afterwards  termed  “  the  Rebecca 
Riots  ”  began  by  the  demolition  of  one  or  more  of  these 
obnoxious  barriers.  Toll-takers  were  aroused  at  dead  of 
night  by  an  army  of  black-faced  demons,  who  summoned 
them  to  surrender  on  pain  of  torture,  and  who  set  to  work 
to  hack  or  burn  posts  and  planks.  The  terrified  gate¬ 
keepers  fled,  and  the  assailants  had  the  field  to  themsmves. 
In  the  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  the  demons,  but  all 
the  country-side  was  aroused,  and  everybody  went  to  see 
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th«>.  mischief.  Some  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  frighten  the 
sleepy  magistrates;  others  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  the 
disatiecteii.  Meanwhile  the  sleepy  magistrates  woke  up  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  danger,  and  talked  much,  as 
magistrates  will.  One  advised  one  thing,  one  auother,  and 
nothing  was  dane. 

Tretavon  and  its  neighborhood  shared  the  fate  of  the 
South  Wales  districts  generally,  and  will  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  They  had  imagined  themselves  safe,  and  were 
much  surprised  to  learn,  on  awaking  one  morning,  that 
Llanfach  gate  had  been  destroyed  during  the  night.  This 
was  a  tiresome  little  toll  in  a  poor,  mountainous  part,  set  as 
a  kind  of  trap  for  such  mean-spirited  creatures  as  would 
take  by-roads  to  avoid  the  big  gate  of  Llanmawr.  What 
was  to  be  done  V  The  magistrates  trembled  in  their  shoes, 
for  they  knew  that  if  they  dared  to  be  decided,  worse 
would  follow.  Still,  it  does  nut  do  for  men  high  in  author¬ 
ity  to  show  fear,  whatever  they  may  feel,  so  they  made  a 
commotion,  and  the  whole  town  grew  excited.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  other  gates  would  be  demolished  the  following 
night,  and  nobody  could  tell  where  the  mischief  would  end. 
So  the  valorous  magistrates  and  townspeople  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  speedy  enrolment  of  special  constables. 
In  those  days  Trefavon  had  no  police  force,  and  Mr.  Super¬ 
intendent  Pryse  had  not  been  appointed  to  keep  the  re¬ 
fractory  in  check  by  his  mien  and  club. 

There  was  a  running  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  much  fun, 
some  anxiety,  and  a  great  display  of  courage.  We  all 
know  how  our  valiant  UiHemen  have  turned  out  to  drills, 
sham-hghts,  inspections,  loss  of  time,  and  personal  expense, 
for  the  defence,  real  or  imaginary,  of  their  dearly-beloved 
country :  so  did  the  specials,  as  they  were  called.  Profes¬ 
sionals,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  —  some  of  whom,  it  was  whis¬ 
pered,  favored  Rebecca,  —  started  out  as  one  man,  and  were 
declared  constables  for  the  nonce.  They  would  defend  their 
homes  and  gates  against  all  invaders,  and  armed  with  blud¬ 
geons  they  made  a  formidable  array.  A  wag  said  they  wanted 
but  hoofs  to  be  an  army  of  Centaurs.  Indeed,  jests  burst 
over  their  heads  like  crackers.  Some  of  them  had  been  in 
the  army,  others  were  in  the  militia,  and  therefore  under¬ 
stood  the  tactics  of  war.  These  constituted  themselves 
leaders,  and  there  was  one  who  especially  distinguished 
himself.  This  was  Lieutenant  Pryse,  afterwards  the 
dreaded  and  respected  superintendent  of  police.  There 
were  only  two  cowards  in  the  district,  and  these  were  the 
doctor  and  lawyer  :  they  positively  refused  to  be  enrolled, 
the  one  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  fight  and  dress 
wounds  at  the  same  time  ;  the  other,  as  being  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  declared  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
take  care  of  his  masters.  Thus,  Dr.  Jones  and  Jtnkins  the  i 
lawyer  chuckled  and  made  their  jokes  over  their  rubber  at 
home,  with  their  excellent  helpmates,  while  the  specials 
went  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  as  their  defenders. 

Solemnly  and  silently  this  valorous  troop  left  their 
trembling  households,  to  patrol,  not  “  the  deck,”  hut  the 
roads  and  lanes  around  the  threatened  fortresses. 

It  was  afterwards  understood  that  the  wily  Rebecca  had 
emi^BBrie8  everywhere ;  but  in  those  early  days  no  one 
knew  anything  of  her  talent  for  organization,  so  the  specials 
were  easily  imposed  upon.  While  zealously  keeping  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe  lest  the  expected  enemy  should  find  them 
out  and  so  escajie,  a  breathless  spy  came  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  rioters  were  actually  pulling  down  a  gate  at 
anoi her  point,  two  miles  off.  Thankful  for  a  diversion, 
the  sjiecials  took  to  furious  running.  This  was  the  more 
admirable  as  many  of  them  were  stout,  comfortable  citizens, 
unused  to  that  particular  kind  of  exercise.  It  was  no  joke 
for  men  who  had  not,  as  yet,  learnt  the  double-quick  step 
in  which  our  volunteeis  are  now  such  adepts,  to  run  two 
miles;  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  were 
left  behind  in  the  race.  Remember,  also,  that  it  was  dark, 
that  \yales  is  a  hilly  country,  and  that  they  had  great-coats 
on  their  backs  and  clubs  in  their  hands. 

It  often  hapirens  that  the  rear  guard  has  the  best  of  it, 
and  BO  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Puffing,  panting,  swear¬ 
ing  at  Rebecca,  they  toiled  on  a  mile  and  a  naif,  struggling 
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after  the  van.  They  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sounj 
of  footsteps,  not  few  and  measured,  but  many  and  hurried. 
They  all  felt  intuitively  that  it  was  Rebecca  running  for 
her  life  from  the  specials,  who  had  reached  the  gate  ig 
time  to  defend  it.  They  stood  to  take  breath,  and  one 
whispered,  in  the  inspiration  of  latent  military  genius,  that 
they  should  form  a  rank  across  the  road,  hold  firm,  and 
present  staves.  This  was  done,  and  the  clattering  stepe 
drew  nearer. 

On  came  the  rioters,  and  the  resolute  specials  had  not 
time  to  say  ••  In  the  Queen's  name  !  ”  when  their  rank  and 
file  was  broken  in  the  dark.  They  belabored  right  and 
left  with  their  clubs,  and  were  belabored  in  return.  “  S^^ 
render !  in  the  Queen’s  name,  rioters !  ”  The  wordi 
struggled  out  at  last,  and  the  lieutenant’s  voice  was  loudest 


He  had  collared  a  special  who  recognized  its  commanding 
tones.  ”  Let  me  alone,  man  I  I 'm  Thomas  Evans,  Gwael- 


odymae8,”icried  the  collared.  “  Then  why  the - did  you 

attack  me  I  ”  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  oblivious  for  once  of 
his  resolve  never  to  use  naughty  words.  “  I  thought  you 
were  Rebecca.”  “  Halt  —  hold  1  I  verily  believe  we  ’re 
all  friends  I  ”  shouted  the  lieutenant. 

And  so  they  were.  The  vanguard  had  re'tched  the  gate 
indicated,  and  found  it  still  the  insuperable  barrier  that  it 
was  intended  to  be.  There  was  no  Rebecca.  They 
knocked  up  the  terrified  gate-keeper,  who  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window  and  cried  for  quarter.  Finding  they  were 
friends,  he  told  them  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  bed  because 
a  man  bad  been  there  who  had  assured  him  that  the  rioters 
were  attacking  Tygwyn  gate.  The  lieutenant  instantly 
led  his  van  towards  Tygwyn,  and  so  doing  fell  in  with  hii 
rear. 

“  You 've  cracked  my  skull  1  ”  cried  one;  “  And  broken 
my  ribs  I”  another;  “Confound  those  clubs!”  a  third; 
“  And  Rebecca  1  ”  a  fourth. 

There  was  a  short  cut  to  Tygwyn  up  a  by-road  that 
crossed  what  was  called  the  “  Little  Mountain.”  The  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  had  once  seen  service,  cried  “Come  on!" 
But  many  of  the  specials  had  had  enough  for  one  night, 
and  said  they  should  return  and  get  the  doctor  to  examine 
their  bruises.  They  did  so,  while  the  more  courageous 
scaled  the  hill.  They  were  lighted  to  its  summit  by  a 
watch-fire  where  Rebecca  had  apparently  been  but  was  not. 
They  fancied  they  heard  shouting  and  laughter  somewhere, 
but  the  mocking  demons  were  invisible. 

It  was  morning  when  they  reached  Tygwyn,  and  the  sun 
was  rising  ever  a  scene  t.ranijuil  and  beautiful  as  Eden.  A 
small  gate-house  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  road,  nestled 
amongst  trees,  and  untroubled  by  this  visionary  Rebecca. 
Beneath  a  one-arched  bridge  close  by  ran  a  babbling,  noisy 
little  river,  that  fretted  restlessly  over  large,  moss  adurned 
stones,  and  tumbled  over  a  rock  as  a  water-fall,  into  a  lied  of 
rock,  hard  as  poverty.  The  spray  sparkled  like  brilliants 
in  the  dawn-gleams,  the  dew  on  herb  and  flower  kindled 
into  radiance,  the  mists  melted  from  mountain  and  meadow 
and  vanished  in  ghostly  white  folds  into  dim  distance; 
while  the  grand  and  glorious  sun  rose  slowly  over  the 
sleeping  scene. 

The  lieutenant  paused  to  admire,  for  he  was  a  lover  of 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  times,  and  seasons.  His  friends, 
tired  and  cross,  paused  to  grumble.  Nothing  had  been 
done,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do,  but  to  waken  up  an¬ 
other  trembling  toll-keeper,  and  learn  that  some  messenger 
unknown  had  preceded  them  with  the  news  that  Rebecca 
was  at  Llanfach.  This  was  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  and  they  had  scoured  the  country  and  worn  out 
strer’gth  and  shoe-leather  in  vain.  They  returjied  crest¬ 
fallen  to  Trefavon,  and  were  greeted  by  many  jests  and 
much  laughter,  for  Rebecca  had  not  sallied  out  that  night. 

By  degrees  matters  grew  more  serious,  and  suspected 
persons  were  arrested.  The  justices  were  either  not  nu¬ 
merous  or  not  courageous  enough  for  the  occasion,  and  a 
new  batch  of  magistrates  was  made.  It  was  a  fine  time  for 
men  ambitious  of  forensic  honors,  and  many  had  to  thank 
Rebecca  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench  which  they  would  never 
have  occupied  without  her.  Laughter  increased  with  them, 
and  wonderful  stories  circulated  of  honorable  gentlemen 
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nil!  never  to  Lave  read  a  book  in  their  lives,  and  seen  with 
huge  folios  open  before  them,  primly  studying  law.  Jen¬ 
kins,  magistrate’s  clerk,  declared  that  he  was  worked  oiT  his 
legs  in  running  from  one  to  the  other  to  explain  what  their 
brains  were  never  intended  to  hold.  The  capacity  of  your 
Justice  Shallows  is  soon  measured  by  the  multitude,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  abashed  by  their  new  judges.  They 
not  only  continued  their  raids  on  the  pikes,  but  they  found 
new  sources  of  amusement.  Ominous  placards  appeared 
on  gates  and  walls  denouncing  any  magistrate  who  dared  to 
convict  an  offender.  Unearthly  silhouet'.e*  of  men  and  out¬ 
lines  of  donkeys  illustrated  them ;  while  anonymous  letters 
terrified  the  uneasy  Dictators.  Squire  Rhys,  Plas  Clogy- 
Irane,  found  bis  grave  dug  in  his  own  park,  and  Ap  Madoc 
of  Maesgwynne  —  a  new  magistrate  more  celebrated  for 
drinking  than  wit  —  saw  such  a  terrific  ghost  near  the 
church  yard,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  instead  of  the  Bench. 

All  this  was  done  during  the  night,  but  in  broad  day¬ 
light  the  Rebeccaites  were  mild  as  milk  and  stolid  as  their 
own  donkeys.  Neither  magistrates  nor  specials  were  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  so  at  last  down  came  the  military. 

Trefavon  was  in  its  glory,  for  a  detachment  of  bold  dra¬ 
goons  was  quartered  upon  it.  Never  bad  it  witnessed  such 
excitement  before.  Rebecca  was  forgotten  in  the  dazzling 
nnifbrms,  prancing  horses,  stalwart  soldiers,  drillings,  drum- 
mings,  church-goings,  and  all  the  magnificent  apparatus  of 
war.  Never  had  there  been  such  entertainments,  dancings, 
dressings,  flirtings,  and  caracolings.  But  opposition  breeds 
resistance,  and  Rebecca  grew  the  more  resolute  and  irrita¬ 
ble  as  she  was  determinately  opposed.  Incendiarism  began 
its  dastardly  work,  and  the  secret  but  skilful  organization 
of  the  riots  became  apparent.  All  the  wit  and  daring  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers  were  required  to  suppress 
them. 

Suddenly,  at  dead  of  night,  uprose  a  huge  bonfire  on  tbe 
summit  of  the  old  British  encampment,  Garngoch,  and  im¬ 
mediately  another  hill  blazed,  and  another  and  another, 

“Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales.” 

As  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  mountains  were 
the  signal-posts. 

Garngoch,  the  stronghold  of  Caractacus,  now  one  of  Re¬ 
becca’s  citadels,  was  considered  impregnable.  It  was 
covered  with  the  large  stones  of  which  the  Ancient  Britons 
made  their  encampments,  and  of  these  the  rioters  formed  a 
huge  cairn,  on  the  top  of  which  they  kindled  their  bonfire. 
The  military  wore  more  than  once  picketed  round  their 
mountain,  secretly,  silently  as  Rebecca  herself :  but  not  so 
secretly  and  silently  but  that  she  was  kept  informed  of 
their  movements  by  her  scouts.  Up  shot  the  flame,  and  up 
galloped  the  soldiers,  guided  by  the  light  and  previous  in¬ 
formation.  They  were  soon  at  the  encampment,  but  there 
were  no  rioters  —  nothing  but  the  flaring  fire  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  cairn.  Dr.  Jones  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  usual, 
for  he,  who  knew  most  things,  had  seen  what  the  bold  dra¬ 
goons  could  not  find.  He  was  crossing  Garngoch  on  a 
night  black  as  Krebus,  on  his  way  to  a  patient,  and  lost  his 
path.  His  horse  was  at  fault  for  tbe  moment,  so  they  stood 
to  consider.  The  cairn  was  alight  simultaneously. 

“So  hoi  my  friends,”  ejaculated  the  doctor  with  a 
chuckle,  and  turned  his  horse  towards  the  bonfire.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  he  considered  a  scene  as  weird  as  a  witch’s 
ball-room.  Some  hundreds  of  men  were  assembled  round 
the  cairn.  Their  faces  were  blackened,  they  wore  grotesque 
frocks  or  gowns  over  their  clothes,  and  had  all  sorts  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  instruments  in  their  hands.  Their 
leader  was  distinguished  by  a  white  shirt.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  enjoying  a  good  joke,  fur  laughter  circulated. 
They  lookeil  like  demons  round  their  enormous  cairn.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  doctor’s  dog.  Jumper,  barked  and  made  an 
instantaneous  diversion,  and  he,  nothing  daunted,  rode  in 
amongst  them  exclaiming,  “  I  know  y'ou  all,  you  scoun¬ 
drels.”  “Not  a  bit  of  it,  doctor  bach:  but  we  won’t  be 
hurting  you,  if  you  ’ll  hold  your  tongue,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“  If  you  peach  we  ’ll  make  you  swallow  your  surgery.” 

The  doctor  loved  a  joke,  but  would  not  laugh.  On  the 
contrary,  he  began  to  make  an  oration,  in  which  he  advued 


a  return  to  peace  and  order.  All  he  got  for  his  pains  was, 
“  Stop  you,  doctor.  That ’s  not  your  trade,  but  the 
parson’s.  Come  you  ;  we  ’ll  send  for  you  when  we  want 
you.  You  shall  be  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty 
Rebecca.”  Somebody  took  hold  of  bis  bridle  and  led  his 
horse  back  into  the  right  path,  muttering,  “  Take  you  care, 
doctor.  If  it  was  anybody  else,  he  would  n’t  have  seen 
Trefovon  for  a  week  or  so.”  The  doctor  followed  the 
advice,  took  care,  and  held  his  tongue. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  soldiers  to  do  much  execution  by 
night  in  a  strange  country,  still  they  held  themselves 
ready.  Belted  and  spurred,  they  waited  and  amused 
themselves.  The  officers  were  feted  everywhere,  and  Re¬ 
becca  had  to  answer  for  many  an  interruption  to  many  a 
dinner,  dance,  and  flirtation.  An  orderly  appeared  and 
all  the  red-coats  vaniched.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of 
feminine  pleasure  and  interest  vanished  with  them  ?  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  fear  succeeded  amusement,  and  that  every¬ 
body  expected  the  rioters  where  the  soldiers  were  not. 
And  their  expectations  were  not  always  disappointed. 

When  the  echoes  of  the  horses’  hoofs  were  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  troop  was  in  search  of  visionary  belligerents 
afar,  the  rioters  were  pulling  down  a  gate,  or  setting  fire  to 
a  hay-stack,  close  at  hand.  On  one  occasion  they  returned 
to  their  beds  at  dawn,  from  a  skirmish  with  a  handful  of 
stray  demons,  having  secured  a  prisoner  or  so.  and  learnt 
that  a  .gate  had  been  demolished  at  midnight  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  Before  noon  this  s|>ot  was 
festive.  What  a  pretty  scene  it  was  !  A  small  gate-house 
on  a  pleasant  country-road  ;  hedges  of  hawthorn  and  wild 
roses  on  one  side ;  a  park-wall  topped  with  giant  beeches 
on  the  other  ;  a  vista  of  cottages,  trees,  and  lanes  in  front ; 
meadows,  a  winding  river,  and  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
on  either  side  the  road,  blackened  and  charred  posts  and 
the  wreck  of  a  g-ite,  and  people  everywhere.  There  were 
gallant  officers  trying  to  look  grave  as  they  discussed  mat¬ 
ters  with  solemn  magistrates,  snuff-box  in  hand  and  law  on 
lip;  smart  ladies  glancing  at  their  defenders;  men  jest¬ 
ing  at  a  slumbering  military  and  a  waking  Rebecca  ;  high- 
hatted,  short-coated  peasants  gazing  innocently ;  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  bipeds  passing  the  ruin  triumphantly,  unchal¬ 
lenged  for  toll,  and  the  gate-keeper  going  over  his  “  oft-told 
tale  ”  to  every  questioner. 

He  had  been  summoned  — bad  resisted  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender.  This  was  the  pith  of  most  gate- 
i  keepers’  stories,  but  some,  who  bad  resolutely  taken  toll  by 
day,  at  gates  demolished  by  night,  fared  worse.  One  old 
man  and  woman  were  ducked  in  a  neighboring  pond,  an¬ 
other  was  beaten,  another  dragged  from  his  bed. 

At  last  the  soldiers  came  fairly  upon  the  rioters,  and  the 
usual  results  ensued.  A  fierce  nightly  skirmish,  a  few 
wounds,  and  one  or  two  prisoners.  The  new  justices  sat 
in  solemn  quorum,  and  having  received  many  threatening 
communications,  heard  the  evidence  leniently.  Not  only 
the  prisoners  but  the  witnesses  swore  that  they  were  chance 
passers-by.  attractctl  by  the  fight,  and,  as  everybody  knew, 
quiet,  inoffensive  people,  who  would  as  much  think  of  join¬ 
ing  Rebecca  as  of  murdering  their  worships.  It  was  so 
evident  that  they  were  lambs  caught  by  wolves,  that  they 
were  let  off,  and  the  wolves  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Fear  is  a  sad  perverter  of  justice,  and  during  the  months 
that  the  riots  lasted,  conservative  squires  were  afraid. 
Lawyer  Jenkins  said  that  if  Rebecca  had  been  a  poacher 
she  would  have  been  at  the  Antipodes  ;  but  being  only  an 
incendiary  with  other  incendiaries  in  her  train,  she  re¬ 
mained  among  her  native  mountains.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  Welsh  were  too  patriotic  to  transport  a  AVelshman.  and 
were  even  sore  at  the  intervention  of  the  solJiery.  What 
right  had  they,  after  all,  mongrel  Saxons  as  they  were,  to 
come  with  sword  and  gun  to  attack  a  few  natives  who  were 
only  amusing  themselves? 

But  examples  must  be  made ;  so  as  time  went  on  some  of 
the  rioters  were  even  sent  to  prison,  while  the  military 
protected  the  barns  and  granaries  of  the  brave  magistrates, 
and  feasted  and  made  merry  in  their  halls  and  kitchens. 
Friends  at  a  distance  were  alarmed,  and  wrote  heart-rend¬ 
ing  letters  to  entreat  everybody  to  leave  so  riotous  a  coun- 
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try ;  letters  to  ask  if  we  were  alive  or  dead,  and  to  assure 
us  that  the  writers  knew  no  peace  on  our  account.  '1  his 
while  excitement  and  festivity  counterbalanced  terror  in 
all  but  the  authorities. 

When  the  sessions  and  assizes  came  round,  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  liebeccaites  to  be  tried.  The  judges 
were  not  much  wiser  than  the  magistrates,  for  the  witnesses 
swore  anything  but  the  truth,  and  juries  sided  with  them. 
What  should  Saesoneg  judges  know  of  Cymreig  rioters? 
Not  much,  apparently.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  language 
had  to  be  translated,  and  the  translator  was  a  Welshman. 
If  sectarian  partisanship  is  supposed  to  influence  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  how  much  more  may  compatriot  par¬ 
tisanship  influence  the  law  courts.  The  turn  of  a  word 
or'expression  might  give  a  judge  an  impression  quite  at 
variance  from  the  original,  and  the  jurymen  understood  as 
it  pleased  them.  The  judges  pricked  their  ears  to  make 
the  best  of  Welsh  which  they  did  not  understand,  of 
Welsh-English  almost  as  incomprehensible,  and  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  garbled  at  best.  Witnesses  swore,  with  grave, 
impenetrable  }^rtinacity,  to  the  most  outrageous  statements. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  Rebecca  and  Satan  were  identical. 
One  had  seen  her  vanish  in  a  sulphurous  flame  before  his 
eyes.  Another  had  been  seized  and  carried  through  the 
air  from  place  to  place.  A  third  had  never  seen  her  at  all, 
on  his  very  deed.  AlMr  were  winged  for  the  occasion, 
and  blindness  was  a  universal  disease.  Here  and  there  a 
straightforward  Lieutenant  Pryse  stood  up  and  resolutely 
spoke  the  truth.  “  There ’s  brave  you  are  ;  but  what  use  ?  ” 
said  the  rest.  It  certainly  was  not  of  much  use,  for  there 
were  few  convictions. 

However,  the  Rebecca  riots,  like  other  similar  demon¬ 
strations,  were  suppressed  at  last.  There  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  real  grievance  at  the  root  of  popular  discontent,  and 
perhaps  if  rulers  and  ruled  were  patient  one  with  the  other, 
it  might  be  removed  without  misrule  on  the  one  side  and 
ill-rule  on  the  other.  In  the  present  instance  many  of  the 
obnoxious  gates  were  quietly  done  away  with,  and  the  roads 
did  not  suffer;  the  real  grievance  was  removed,  and  the 
malcontents  returned  to  every-day  life.  But  they  and  their 
families  had  endured  much  needless  privation,  and  had 
helped  to  pay  an  increased  taxation. 

It  was  two  years  before  the  country  was  reported  tranquil 
and  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  rural  districts, 
leaving  them  to  a  newly-created  police  force,  and  Trefavon, 
in  especial,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Pryse. 


ON  COMING  DOWN  IN  A  PARACHUTE. 

A  PECULIARLY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  8ALA. 

Sorting  the  innumerable  scraps  of  intelligence  which 
I  am  com|>elled,  for  journalistic  purposes,  to  cut  from  the 
newspapers  every  morning  at  breakfast,  I  came  recently 
upon  a  paragraph,  setting  forth  how  a  certain  Monsieur  de 
Groof,  a  Belgian,  and  known  as  “  L’Homme  Volant,”  had 
arrived  in  this  country  with  the  aerial  machine  he  bad  in¬ 
vented,  and  proposed  to  give  practical  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  flying  at  Cremorne  Gardens  and  elsewhere.  I  dimly 
remembered  to  have  seen  something  of  the  Flying  Man 
before  in  print.  It  was  at  Brussels,  I  think,  that  he  attempted 
to  cleave  the  air  with  artificial  wings ;  but  some  contre¬ 
temps  arriving,  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  He  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  smashed;  and  the  crowd  —  a 
Belgian  crowd  is  about  the  coarsest  and  most  savage  mob 
imaginable  —  tore  his  machine  to  ribbons ;  and  but  that  he 
timeously  fled  would  have  rent  him  in  pieces  as  well. 
Having  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  aeronautics 
and  aeronauts,  I  noted  this  De  Groof  in  a  mental  memo¬ 
randum-book,  and  affixed  the  “  par.”  relating  to  his  prox¬ 
imate  performances  on  the  looking-glass.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  I  lighted  on  another  paragraph,  setting  forth  how 
the  adventurous  Fleming  had  begun  to  fly,  and,  it  was 
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claimed,  with  complete  success.  He,  standing  in  the  centn 
of  his  apparatus,  which  comprised  wings  and  a  tail  q( 
wicker-work  covered  with  silk,  and  which  resembled,  it  wu 
said,  a  gigantic  Japanese  “  bird-kite,”  had  been  cut  Iook 
from  the  cord  by  which  he  was  suspended  from  the  car  of 
a  balloon  ;  and  he  had  descended  from  a  considerable 
height  in  safety.  Another  ascent  and  another  trial  of  the 
flying  machine  were  to  be  made,  at  an  early  date,  from 
Cremorne,  the  energetic  manager  of  which  —  Mr.  John 
Baum  —  was  prepared  to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
this  new  Icarus  from  imperilling  his  life,  if  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  any  other  obvious  circumstances  appeared  to 
present  obstacles  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  hii 
voyage.  M.  de  Groof  himself  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  apparatus,  and  as  to  his  having  at  last  solved 
the  problem  of  human  volitation.  “  So  far  so  good,”  you 
may  say.  “  So  far  so  bad,”  I  thought,  “  and  worse  will 
come.”  I  did  not  think  that  worse  might  come ;  I  wu 
convinced  that  it  would.  I  made  a  memorandum  —  this 
time  in  writing  —  of  the  existing  state  of  the  De  Groof 
business,  and  I  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  a  newpaper.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  a  dozen  lines  I  wrote  down  these  words, 
underscoring  them  (a  bad  habit  in  general)  to  give  em. 
phasis  to  my  opinion :  “  This  man  will  be  killed."  \ 
pointed  out  that,  with  however  much  of  a  show  of  sham 
science  his  apparatus  might  be  described,  it  could  be  noth- 
inw  but  a  duplex  parachute,  and  that,  structurally,  there 
could  not  be  much  difference  between  it  and  the  barbarous 
and  cruel  old  contrivance  figured  in  one  of  Hogarth’s 
“  Stages  of  Cruelty,”  and  in  which  there  is  represented  a 
cat  tied  between  two  inflated  ox-bladders,  and  so  launched 
by  some  Infernally  mischievous  boys  from  the  top  of  t 
house.  The  fact  of  such  a  device  being  a  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  with  the  little  blackguards  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(some  thirty  years,  it  will  be  remembered,  prior  to  the  be¬ 
neficent  discovery  of  the  Montgolfiers),  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  a  parachute  was  anterior  to  that  of  an 
air-balloon,  and  to  favor  the  assumption  that  pussy  occa¬ 
sionally  survived  her  involuntary  aerial  voyage.  But  then 
cats  are  accustomed  to  spring  from  heights  impossible,  pro- 
portionably  speaking,  to  human  beings;  and  again,  cats 
have  nine  lives,  and  men  fortunately  have  only  one.  I  say 
fortunately.  The  vast  majority  of  mankind  do  so  much 
harm  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  during  their  single 
tenure  of  existence,  that  it  may  be  deemed  providentially 
merciful  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  new  leases 
of  life.  But  we  will  let  that  pass  ;  else  we  may  drift  into 
a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  —  which 
way  madness  lies.  For  the  rest,  I  frankly  owned,  in  the 
memorandum  of  which  I  speak,  that  it  was  just  possible  for 
a  man  to  come  down  safely  in  a  parachute,  whether  of  the 
single  or  umbrella,  or  the  double  or  winged  form  ;  and  to 
this  I  appended,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  ex¬ 
plain,  the  remark,  Experto  crede.  I  nevertheless  insisted 
that  the  ehances  against  a  safe  descent,  and  in  favor  of  the 
adventurer  being  smashed,  were  at  least  ten  thousand  to 
one :  first,  because  parachutes  have  only  a  descending 
power  —  they  can  only  fall,  they  cannot  rise ;  and  next, 
because  accidents  of  incalculable  number,  and  impossible 
to  foresee,  may  at  any  moment  occur  to  throw  the  most 
carefully  constructed  and  cunningly  devised  machinery 
out  of  gear,  and  to  bring  about  fatal  disaster.  In  a  simple 
balloon  you  have  always  two  chances  of  safety  :  if  you  find 
yourself  descending  too  rapidly,  you  may  throw  out  ballast, 
and,  the  car  being  thus  lightened  of  so  much  dead  weight, 
the  balloon  (if  there  be  any  gas  left  in  it)  must  consequently 
rise ;  in  the  next,  if  you  wish  to  descend,  and  espy  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  that  purpose,  you  can  pull  your  valve¬ 
string  and  let  out  gas,  so  that  the  density  of  the  balloon 
being  increased,  it  will  gently  sink.  Thus  you  can  really 
navigate  a  balloon  upwards  and  downwards ;  but  not  all 
the  rudders  and  flappers,  or  other  more  or  less  “  bogus " 
forms  of  “  steering  apparatus,”  which  have  been  affixed  by 
enthusiasts  or  by  impostors  —  the  numbers  of  the  one  and 
the  other  class  are  about  equal  in  the  history  of  aerostatics 
—  can  ever  enable  the  aeronaut  to  navigate  his  machine 
horizontally,  to  one  band  or  the  other  of  the  air- plane  on 
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which  he  is  sailing.  He  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  did  an  immense  deal  more  than  he  was  ever  thanked  for  in 
wind  in  its  circuits,  and  they  are  innumerable.  The  prob-  teaching  the  poor  to  make  that  soup  which  they  still  re- 
lem  of  aerial  navigation  can  indeed  never  be  solved  until  fuse  to  eat,  because  it  is  associated  in  their  prejudiced 
tballoon  be  invented  of  sufficient  power  to  sustain  a  steam-  minds  with  the  workhouse  and  the  jail)  ;  and  a  very  in- 
engine  or  some  form  of  caloric-engendering  contrivance,  genious,  versatile,  facile,  and  upright  man,  who  was  not  in 
Then,  steering  the  balloon  will  be  perfectly  practical.  reality  a  quack  (any  more  than  was  Doctor  Kitchener), 

As  it  happened,  the  editor  of  the  journal  I  have  hinted  although  he  dressed  and  talked  and  wrote  in  a  quack-like 
It  was  too  much  occupied  just  then  with  the  French  crisis,  manner.  This,  "so  far  as  style  and  manner  are  concerned, 
or  the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship  Bill,  or  the  Decora-  was  likewise  the  failing  of  the  amiable  and  erudite  Kitch- 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  or  the  Report  of  the  Aldulter-  ener.  I  have  had  cooks  in  my  time  who  (wonderful  to  relate) 
»Uon  of  Food  Committee,  to  pay  any  attention  to  my  sug-  were  without  prejudice,  and  who  were  quite  willing  to  be 
gestions.  Probably  if  I  had  written  to  M.  de  Groof  to  warn  taught ;  but  I  never  could  find  one  who  could  learn  any- 
him  that  he  would  be  killed,  he  would  have  bidden  me  thing  out  of  the  “  Cook’s  Oracle.”  They  broadly  stigmatized 
mind  my  own  business;  or,  in  more  courteous  mood,  he  it  as  “rubbidge,”  or  as  “  a  lot  of  talk  about  nothing  at  all.” 
might  have  demonstrated  to  me,  in  elaborate  diagrams,  the  The  same  objections,  in  other  terms,  have  been  urged 
thorough  feasibility  of  his  invention,  and  his  capacity  for  against  Soyer’s  “  Gastronomic  Regenerator  ”  and  his  other 
flying  in  forty-eight  hours  from  Battersea  Bridge  to  the  works  on  cookery  and  domestic  economy.  Yet  both  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Possibly  had  I  called  the  attention  of  Doctor  and  Alexis  were  thoroughly  practical  cooks,  and 
Mr.  Baum  to  the  matter,  he  might  have  threatened  me  with  their  works  contain  a  vast  number  of  really  excellent  rec¬ 
an  action  for  libel,  for  hinting  that  anything  of  a  nature  ipes,  the  utility  of  which  is  unhappily,  in  a  multitude  of 
likely  to  be  perilous  to  life  and  limb  was  about  to  take  cases,  absolutely  marred  by  the  verbiage  and  the  flim-fiam 
place  at  his  popular  establishment.  So  I  held  my  tongue ;  of  jocosity  with  which  they  are  overlaid.  You  may  be  as 
but  just  nine  days  after  I  had  put  on  paper  my  conviction  funny  as  you  like  over  a  plum-pudding  after  it  U  cooked  ; 
that  the  man  would  be  killed,  he  and  his  machine  came  to  but  until  you  have  got  it  well  out  of  the  pot  it  should  be 
grief  in  Robert  Street,  Chelseii,  and  he  was,  under  circum-  treated  in  a  very  serious  manner.  And  in  this  connection 
stances  of  extreme  horror,  killed  outright.  I  may  remark  that  Mrs.  Glasse  (or  rather  the  Scottish  phy- 

I  should  be  the  merest  jackass  that  ever  brayed,  if  I  sician  who  wrote  the  cook-book  attributed  to  that  good 
attempted  to  show  that  in  predicting  that  this  man  would  lady)  never  perpetrated  the  bald  witticism  about  “  first 
be  killed,  and  that  speedily,  I  possessed  any  but  the  most  catch  your  hare.”  Mrs.  Glasse’s  instructions  as  to  roast- 
obvious  means  for  assuming  that  the  conclusion  of  his  enter-  ing  puss  commence  thus  :  “  First  take  your  hare  when  it  is 
prise  was  proximate  and,  humanly  speaking,  must  be  cer-  caned,”  that  is  drawn  and  jointed,  and  ready  for  trussing, 
tsinly  fatal.  I  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  be  a  prophet;  Poor  dear  old  Alexis  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 

1  have  known  too  many  prophets  to  be  anxious  to  vatici-  with  whom  I  had  had  many  pleasant  business  transactions 
nate  on  my  own  account.  I  am  not  so  superstitious,  1  hope,  of  a  literary  and  artistic  nature ;  and  one  brilliant  afternoon 
as  to  have  deprecated  De  GrooPs  attempt  on  the  ground  that  in  the  summer  of  1851  I  went  up  to  Gore  House  to  see  how 
it  was  “  tempting  Providence  ”  to  try  to  fly.  One  might  he  was  going  on,  symposiacally.  He  was  not  progressing 
as  well  say  that  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph,  very  prosperously.  Gore  House  (it  had  once  been  the 
that  printing  and  photography,  were  so  many  temptations  residence  of  William  Wilberforce,  and  afterwards  that  of 
of  Providence.  De  GrooPs  leading  errors  were  that  he  the  Countess  of  Blessington  and  of  Count  d’Orsay)  was 
tempted  Nature  by  wrestling  with  inadequate  means  against  just  a  hundred  yards  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Exhibition 
ascertained  forces ;  that  his  process  of  mechanical  reason-  building,  the  visitors  to  which,  when  they  were  sated  with 
ing  was  not  inductive  from  successful  experiments,  but  de-  the  marvels  of  the  Indian  court,  and  Osier’s  crystal  foun- 
dactive  from  numerous  failures;  and  that  there  was  not  tain,  and  the  wonderful  creatures  from  Wiirtemberg,  were 
really  one  atom  of  novelty  in  his  so-called  invention.  Abat-  generally  more  anxious  to  proceed  in  an  eshiterly  than  in  a 
ing  the  wax,  his  wings  were  Icarian,  and  nothing  more,  westerly  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  towards  London  proper 
Why  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  he  would  perish  was  simply  than  towards  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Turnham 
for  these  reasons :  first,  that  during  many  years  I  had  at-  Green.  Had  the  Symposium  been  situated  at  Knights- 
tentively  studied  the  economy  of  constructions  of  the  bridge  or  at  Hyde- Park  Corner,  it  would  probably  haye  be- 
parachute  order,  and  had  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  mathe-  come  a  great  financial  success  ;  as  it  was,  it  was  only  visited 
matical  persuasion  that  the  chances  of  your  coming  down  for  the  sake  of  its  quaint  decorations  by  curiosity-hunters 
salely  in  one  of  these  machines  were  slighter  than  those  of  who  did  not  come  again ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  the 
the  precise  number  coming  up  on  which  you  have  put  a  general  public.  The  poor  chef  and  his  partners,  —  they  are 
stake  at  roulette  (I  do  not  speak  of  rouge  et  noir  —  therein  all  dead,  so  that  I  am  making  no  indiscreet  revelations, — 
the  chances  are  frequently  and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  who  had  invested  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  an  unre¬ 
player)  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  had  once  come  down  in  a  munerative  enterprise,  were  fain  to  do  their  best  to  render 
parachute  myself,  and  that  the  fact  of  my  having  accom-  the  place  more  attractive  by  converting  it  into  a  kind  of 
plished  the  feat  (as  involuntary  as  that  of  the  cat  in  Creniorne.  There  were  illuminations,  fire-works,  fetes  de 
Hogarth’s  picture  of  which  I  spoke  anon)  without  having  nuit  at  a  shilling  a  head  admittance,  and  so  forth ;  and  these 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  had  rather  strengthened  than  en-  junketings  aroused  the  ire  of  those  very  punctilious  censors 
feebled  my  convictions  as  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  para-  of  metropolitan  morals,  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  so  as  to 
chutes  generally.  The  poor  Belgian  only  fell  eighty  or  a  imperil  the  tavern  license  of  the  Symposium  altogether, 
hundred  feet  or  so  into  the  street  at  Chelsea ;  it  was  my  lot  On  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  in  the  company  of  a 
I  to  fall  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  —  that  is  brother  long  since  dead,  at  the  Symposium,  a  balloon  ascent 
to  say,  a  mile.  Half  of  the  distance  was  accomplished  in  a  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  from  a  large  meadow  at 
balloon,  the  other  half  in  a  parachute,  yet  I  am  alive  to  tell  the  rear  of  Gore  House,  to  which  Soyer  had  given  the 
the  tale ;  and  we  had  but  one  machine  between  us  in  whimsical  name  of  “  Le  Pre  d’Orsay.”  ’fhe  machine,  pro- 
which  to  “  do  ”  the  entire  distance.  jected  by  some  inventor  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  —  I 

The  thing  happened  in  this  wise,  just  three-and-twenty  think  he  was  a  surgeon,  —  presented  some  novel  features 
i  years  ago.  At  that  period  —  it  was  the  year  of  the  Great  in  shape,  but  none  in  its  machinery.  It  was  cylindrical 
Exhibition  —  the  site  of  the  Albert  Hall  at  Kensington  rather  than  spheroidal  in  form ;  that  is  to  say,  it  resembled 
Gore  was  occupied  by  a  very  curious  establishment  called  a  huge  horizontally  sailing  sausage,  instead  of  a  vertically 
the  “  Symposium,”  a  huge  restaurant  devoted  to  the  prac-  directed  pear  with^the  stalk  undermost.  Still,  this  sausage 
tical  illustration  of  the  Cookery  of  All  Nations,  and  con-  was  incased  in  the  ordinary  net-work  and  dependent 
ducted  by  the  late  Alexis  Stwer,  who  had  gained  consider-  shrouds,  encircled  by  the  ordinary  hoop,  and  sustained 
able  celebrity  as  c4e/ to  the  Reform  Club,  as  the  inventor  of  the  ordinary  car — a  big  circular  basket  capable  of  con- 
a  variety  of  sauces  and  culinary  appliances  (he  may  be  con-  taining  four  persons  comfortably.  I  am  not,  at  this  length 
lidered  as  the  father  of  gas-stoves  and  “  kitcheners,”  and  of  time,  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the  body  of  the  “  sau- 
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Mge  *’  balloon  was  provided  with  two  valvea,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder,  or  whether  there  was  but  a  solitary 
trap  for  tbe  emission  of  gas  at  the  convexity  of  the  summit. 
However,  this  valve  or  valves  had  tbe  common  shape  of 
two  flaps  opening  inwards ;  the  cords  by  which  they  were 
governed  passing  through  the  belly  and  coming  through  the 
neck  of  the  balloon.  What  purpose  the  inventor  conceived 
that  be  could  serve  by  fashioning  his  machine  as  a  cylinder 
in  lieu  of  a  spheroid,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  However, 
like  most  inventors  under  similar  circumstances,  he  was 
very  proud  of  his  big  ugly  windbag,  and  asserted  his  ability 
to  do  all  kinds  of  grand  things  in  her.  A  balloon  is  always 
“  she.” 

A\  hen  I  ctime  into  the  midst  of  the  Prd  d’Orsay,  I  found 
the  aerial  ship  “  Sausage  ”  in  process  of  inflation,  with  her 
car  prone  to  the  ground,  and  a  score  or  so  of  men  holding 
her  down  by  means  of  ropes,  while  she  was  being  slowly 
filled  with  ambient  air  by  the  officials  from  the  gasworks. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators  surrounding  the 
machine ;  but  I  did  not  bear  that  any  adventurous  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  genus  “  swell  ”  had  proposed  to  invest  five 
guinea),  apiece  for  deck  passages  on  board,  or  rather  on 
basket,  the  “  Sausage."  A  lord  had  half  promised  to  come, 
but  he  did  n’t  show.  A  cornet  and  sub- lieutenant  in  the 
Life  Guards  bad  actually  disbursed  an  instalment  of  the 
passage-money;  but  he  sent  word  from  Knightsbridge  bar¬ 
racks  to  say  that  he  was  detained  by  the  calls  of  duty,  and 
paid  forfeit.  A  littleFrench  actress,  cajoled  by  the  face¬ 
tious  blandishments  of  Soyer,  had  declared  “  V la  !  je  me 
rltque  danx  ce  machin-la,”  and  had  half  stepped  into  the 
car,  when  her  heart  failed  her.  The  inventor  himself,  who 
was  present,  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  queer  contrivance, 
did  not  propose  to  travel  in  the  air  this  time.  Nobody, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  going  save  the  professional  aeronaut 

—  a  little  wiry  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  a  sailor —  and  his  assistant,  who  might 
have  been  a  gasfiiter,  or  a  journeyman  carpenter,  or  a 
check-taker,  or  anything  you  please  to  mention.  I  don’t 
think  that  he  knew  much  about  ballooning.  But  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  had  become  by  this  time  (six  in  the  afternoon) 
fully  inflated ;  the  big  sausage-body  was  “  joggulating,”  as 
the  Americans  have  it,  in  the  air,  and  straining  at  the  cords, 
and  making  the  wicker-work  of  the  car  creak  as  though  im¬ 
patient  to  be  free;  and  the  crowd  both  inside  and  outside 
the  gates  (whence  the  Sausage  was  plainly  visible)  of  the 
Sym|>osium  were  growing  eager  for  the  start.  At  this  con¬ 
juncture,  Soyer  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  up.  Now  it 
happened  that  although  I  had  nc  er  yet  made  an  ascent, 
I  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  foremost  aeronauts  of 
the  day, —  Charles  Green,  Mrs.  Graham,  Hampton,  Gale, 
and  others,  —  and  that  I  had  long  since  acquired  a  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  of  the 
construction  of  balloons.  In  particular,  for  poor  Mr.  Gale 

—  who  had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coastguard, 
who  had  been  before  that  an  actor  in  the  United  Slates, 
where  he  had  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  his  per¬ 
formance  of  Mazeppa,  and  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  unibrtunate  men  I  ever  met  with  *  —  1  had  not  only 
written  a  series  of  lectures  on  aerostation,  but  had  gone 
about  the  provinces  with  him,  helping  him  to  deliver  them. 
The  lectures  were  most  brilliant  failures.  Moreover,  I  had 
drawn  some  hundreds  of  diagrams,  proving  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  (our  own ;  although  1  am  afraid  that  the,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Euclid  would  not  have  indorsed  our  conclusions) 
that  aerial  navigation  was  as  easy  as  lying,  and  that  an 
aerial  machine  (it  had  wings  and  a  tail)  capable  of  taking 
up  a  regiment  of  grenadiers  was  simply  a  question  of  cap- 

^  He  bad  eleven  children,  and  all  that  he  derived  from  hie  employment  ae 
an  aeronaut  er«a  a  aalary  of  a  pound  a  week  from  the  apeculative  pruprieton 
of  the  balloon,  in  which  be  waa  expected  to  riak  hta  life  ae  many  tiniee  In  tbe 
oouree  of  every  a-aeon  ae  oocaaion  required.  Ultimately  he  got  a  li’tle 
money  ;  cr  aa-d  the  Channel  in  a  baiioun  ;  made  eeveral  aeceiita  from  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Paris  on  hie  own  account ;  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Bordeaox;  aeut  thither,  and  aerended.  He  appears  to  have  been  seiied 
while  in  the  rar  with  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  or  be  may  have  overbala’  ced  him- 
Mit  while  atriving  to  arrange  aouie  of  the  outlying  gear.  At  all  events  he 
tumbled  out  from  no  very  great  height  His  ball  on  drifted  away,  to  he 
pick-d  ui>,  a  me-K  soppeS,  ruiued  rag.  In  the  river  Uamnne  ;  hut  two  or  three 
days  el  penl  before  tbe  b^y  of  tbe  poor  lieutenant  himself  was  fuund,  in  a 
wood  near  Bordeaux,  his  lace  half  eaten  away  by  dogs  or  wolves.  A  sorry 
end! 


[September  ^ 

ital.  Finally,  I  had  concocted  with  Gale  a  scheme  for  £(. 
ting  up  a  Greenland  whaler  with  a  gas  apparatus,  and) 
couple  of  balloons  well  greased  with  mercurial  ointment  to 
obviate  their  freezing,  and  making  “  captive  ’’  ascents  i| 
the  Arctic  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  descrying  whether 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  expedition  might  not  be  concealed  be¬ 
hind  some  intervening  iceberg.  For  many  months  did«e 
pester  the  British  government,  the  nobility  and  gentry, sod 
the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  with  the  details  of  thii 
scheme  —  with  letters,  prospectuses,  and  petitions.  Of 
course  tbe  unhappy  lieutenant  was  pooh-poohed  by  the 
Board  of  Admirality,  civilly  dropped  by  the  press,  and  de¬ 
rided  by  Punch.  The  only  personage,  I  remember,  who 
deigned  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  the  proposal  was  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  To  his  sagacious  and  reflective  mind 
it  probably  occurred  that  the  plan  was  not  quite  so  insane 
a  one  as  it  seemed  on  cursory  examination  to  be.  At  all 
events.  Prince  Albert  asked  for  "  additional  plans  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  ’’  but  I  am  afraid  we  rather  overdid  things  in  the 
way  of  r^ply,  by  launching  on  his  Royal  Highness  about 
half  a  hundredweight  of  printed  and  written  matter,  and 
diagrams  executed  in  flaming  colors  on  the  stoutest  car¬ 
tridge-paper.  I  wonder  where  those  works  of  art  are  now. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  heard  no  more  from  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  might  have  pleaded  two  or 
three  reasons,  or  rather  excuses,  for  committing  myself  to 
an  act  of  pure  foolhardiness,  there  were  many  more  rea¬ 
sons  which,  had  1  been  superstitiously  minded,  m-ght  hare 
impelled  me  to  leave  the  clouds  unexplored,  P,  or  Gale, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  note,  had  met  with  a  horrible 
death  in  France  in  1850.  During  the  early  part  of  1851 
there  had  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  balloon  accidents. 
Two  young  aeronauts  whom  I  knew  had  been  smashed 
within  a  fortnight:  and  Albert  Smith,  whom  I  greatlj 
loved  and  esteemed,  had  been  within  an  ace  of  lo.-in g  bislile 
in  falling  from  the  car  of  a  balloon  on  some  scaflTold-polei. 
Thus  on  my  mental  line  of  railway  the  “  danger"  signal 
was  displayed  very  plainly  indeed ;  but  I  was  young  and 
foolish,  and  endowed  neither  with  superstition  nor  with 
common-sense.  (The  first  is  very  often  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  last.)  So  I  said  I  would  go.  My  brother, 
who  was  accustomed  to  my  having  my  own  way,  let  me 
have  it.  Soyer  was  unable  to  grant  me  a  free  pass  for  the 
skyey  realms,  since  the  balloon  was  worked  as  the  invent¬ 
or’s  own  speculation,  and  ascending  and  descending— 
what  with  charges  for  gas  and  manual  labor,  carting  the 
dead  body  of  the  machine,  when  its  gaseous  soul  bad  ex¬ 
pired,  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  thecontingenciei 
of  damages  to  property  —  are  somewhat  expensive  matteri. 
Withal  the  inventor,  in  consideration  of  my  being  “con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  ’’  (with  which  I  had  at  the  time  about 
as  much  connection  as  a  call-boy  on  boanl  a  penny  steamer 
has  with  an  ironclad  man-of-war),  agreed  to  take  me  up  at 
“cost  price”  which  he  opined,  barring  accidents,  would 
not  exceed  a  couple  of  ]K>unds.  A  minute  afterwards  I 
had  shaken  bands  with  half  a  dozen  friends,  and  had  clam¬ 
bered  info  the  car.  Then  there  was  a  cry  of  “  Let  go  I " 
the  crowd  cheered —  they  would  have  been  pleasurably  ex¬ 
cited  had  we  been  going  to  be  hanged —  the  band  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  pavilion  struck  up,  “  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes” 

(a  slightly  inappropriate  melody,  seeing  that  we  were  de¬ 
parting,  and  not  arriving),  and  up  we  went. 

So  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  made  “  captive ’’and 
“  free  ’’  balloon  ascents  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it 
would  simply  be  an  act  of  impertinence  on  my  part  to  de¬ 
scribe  minutely  the  phenomena  of  an  ascent  from  the 
neighborhood  of  lA)ndon :  how  you  do  not  at  first  appear  j 
to  be  rising,  but  stationary,  while  the  earth,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  sinking  beneath  you  ;  how,  if  there  are 
any  clouds  in  your  part  of  the  sky,  when  you  have  passed 
through  the  lowermost  banks  of  vapor,  and  look  down  on 
the  fleecy,  floating  masses  beneath  you,  you  experience  a 
momentary  feeling  of  pride  —  sheer  asinine  pride ;  or  how, 
being  free  from  clouds,  you  look  down  and  see  stretching 
around  you  the  great  green  earth,  and  immediately  below, 
London,  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  model  in  a  museum, 
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St.  Paul’*  seeming  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  the  Monu- 
gient  looking  no  longer  than  a  pin,  while  the  smoke  of  Lon¬ 
don  seems  stationary  over  it,  a  thin,  sleazy,  blue  blanket 
in  two  strips,  one  for  the  Middlesex  and  one  for  the  Surrey 
tide,  and  cut  precisely  to  the  shape  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
through  the  whole  running  the  glinting  river,  like  a  skein 
of  qufcksilver.  I  must  mention  that  ray  view  of  the  won¬ 
drous  panorama  around  and  beneath  was  somewhat  im¬ 
peded  by  the  fact  that  we  were  top-hampered  by  a  quan- 
^y  of  toy-balloons,  mere  inflated  linen  bags,  fashioned  as 
lions,  dragons,  fi>h,  and  other  preposterous  Ibrms,  and  all 
emblazonetl  with  the  cognizance  of  the  Symposium.  These 
wretched  little  trifles  were  indirectly  the  cause  of  our  un- 
doin<r.  The  aeronaut  had  instructions  to  cut  the  windbags 
tdril't  when  he  ascended  a  short  distance,  in  order  that  they 
might  amuse  the  gohtmouches  of  Brompton  and  the  Ful¬ 
ham  Road,  and  scatter  advertisements  of  the  Symposium 
far  and  wide.  Thus  the  little  old  man,  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  his  ascent,  had  been  so  busy  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  loosing  these  ridiculous  impedimenta,  that  he  had 
forgotten  a  precaution  very  necessary  to  our  rafety.  While 
the  balloon  is  on  the  ground  it  is  customary  to  close  the 
neck  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  tied  in  a 
slip-knot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  the  heavy 
lower  stratum  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  more  buoyant 
carburetted  hydrogen  inside  the  balloon.  Directly  the  bal¬ 
loon  ascends  the  prudent  aeronaut  slips  off  the  handker¬ 
chief.  Our  aeronaut,  busied  with  his  trumpery  wintlbags, 
did  no  such  thing.  The  assistant  may  have  been  unaware 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  He  cried  out  gleefully 
that  we  had  risen  to  the  altitude  of  one  mile  —  that  we 
were  just  over  Fulham  Church,  and  that  we  were  about  to 
cross  the  Thames.  Just  then  I  heard  a  sharp  crackling  re¬ 
port,  precisely  like  that  of  a  musket-shot,  above  my  head. 
The  balloon  bad  burst.  It  could  scarcely,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  done  anj  thing  but  burst.  The  gas  in  the 
machine  had  become  rarefied,  and  bad  rapidly  expanded. 
It  could  not  e.‘^ca[>e  from  above,  the  valve  was  closed;  it 
could  not  escape  from  below,  the  neck  was  closed.  So  it 
went  to  smash,  just  as  an  inflated  and  air  tight  bag  of  pa- 

Gr  goes  to  smash  between  the  palms  of  a  schoolboy’s 
nds.' 

So  we  fell,  as  a  stone  falls,  half  a  mile.  When  we  as¬ 
cended,  it  had  appeared  to  me  that  the  earth  was  sinking 
beneath  us.  Now  the  globe  —  fields,  houses,  lamp-posts, 
chimney-pots  —  seemed  to  be  rushing  up  to  us  with  liter¬ 
ally  inconceivable  rapidity.  There  was  in  particular  one 
tall  church-steeple,  which  by  the  celerity  of  its  approach 
appeared  to  be  horribly  anxious  that  I  should  be  impaled 
on  its  apex.  It  could  not  have  been  Fulham  Church ;  but 
whatever  and  whet  ever  was  the  edifice,  it  was  there  rush¬ 
ing  up  at  me  ;  and  I  declare  that  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
position  of  impalement  —  all  legs  and  wings,  like  a  cock¬ 
chafer —  distinctly  and  visibly  occurred  to  me.  1  declare 
also,  mm  phrase*,  that  there  arose  before  me  no  “  pano¬ 
rama"  of  my  early  life  or  of  my  bygone  acts  and  deeds,  as 
such  panoramas  are  said  to  have  arisen  before  the  eyes  of 
persons  rescued  at  the  very  last  instant  from  hanging  or 
drowning.  Yet  I  do  plainly  and  literally  remember  sev¬ 
eral  things:  that  I  heard  a  voice  cry  with  an  oath,  “  Let 
go  I  ”  and  “  Cut  I  cut  I  *’  and  that  a  knife  was  thrust  into 
my  hind ;  and  it  seemed  afterwards  that  the  assistant  and 
I  had  pitched  out  all  the  ballast  in  the  balloon  —  bags  and 
all  —  and  that  I  had  cut  away  the  grapnel  or  anchor  from 


>  I  do  DOt  know  whather  tt  con  bo  colled  on  ony  bat  on  Irhh  prinrip'e  o 
eotncidonce ;  but  it  U  still  curious  to  remember  thot  obout  ten  yeors  oner- 
wards  1  was  on  the  verge  of  losing  my  life  in  eon-eqnenre  of  on  Occident 
eloasly  anolognus  to  that  which  mode  an  end  of  the  Sausage  Balloon  I 
was  on  board  the  Ureot  Easiern  on  bar  first  tijol  trip  from  Long  Reach  to 
Portland.  The  portion  of  one  of  the  funnels  p«-aliig  through  the  ladies’ 
Mioon  was  enclicled  by  a  thin  casing  of  iron,  called  a  “  steam  Jacket,"  and 
this  was  filled  with  cold  water  to  prevent  the  beat  of  the  funnel  'ocoming 
nncomforuble  to  tlie  pa  seugers.  But  either  there  was  no  safety-valve  to 
this  ex'eroal  cylinder,  or  the  engliie.r  in  charge  of  It  had  omitted  t  •  keep  it 
open.  As  it  was.  substituting  steam  for  gas,  the  disaster  of  the  "  sausage  " 
was  reenacted.  The  water  iu  the  Jacket  bMome  heated,  staam  was  gener¬ 
ated,  the  vapor  rapidly  expanded,  there  was  no  escape  for  it,  the  cylinder 
burst,  and  thirteen  men  were  scalded  to  death  or  horribly  mutilated.  My 
state-room  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  fores  of  the  explosion,  and  two  min- 
ntes  hefure  that  explosion  took  place  I  had  been  down  to  my  berth  in  quest 
ef a  book. 


the  side  of  the  car.  That  I  had  done  so  was  plain  from 
two  of  my  fingers  lieing  jagged  across  by  the  knife.  What 
became  of  the  grapnel  we  never  knew ;  but  if  it  had  fallen 
in  a  populous  street  it  would  in  all  probability  have  killed 
somebotly.  The  heavy  bags  of  ballast  too  must  have  fallen 
like  stones.  The  final  thing  I  remember  during  our  de¬ 
scent  was  droll  enough.  Just  before  the  balloon  left  the 
Pro  d’Orsay.^my  dear,  kind  brother  had  thrown  over  my 
shoulders  a  light  paletot,  observing  wiih  a  laugh  that  I 
might  feel  it  rather  cold  “  up  there.”  I  donned  this  gar¬ 
ment  as  we  ascended,  and  I  remember  saying  as  we  came 
thundering  down,  "Charley’s  coat  will  be  torn  to  ribbons." 

So  much  for  panoramic  etfects  when  the  jaws  of  death  seem 
to  be  yawning  for  us.  To  the  possession  of  what,  is  ordina¬ 
rily  termed  “  presence  of  mind  ”  on  the  occasion,  I  disdain¬ 
fully  decline  to  lay  claim.  What  I  did  in  the  matter  of  the 
grapnel  and  the  ballast  was  done  mechanically  and  well- 
nigh  unconsciously ;  and  I  was  desperately  and  mortally 
terrifi  d.  A  few  days  after  the  accident  I  met  the  aero¬ 
naut’s  assistant,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  sound  him  as  to 
my  demeanor  during  the  fall  “  Sir,”  he  very  candidly  re¬ 
plied,  “  you  kept  your  mouth  wide  open,  and  you  were  as 
blue  as  your  breeches."  I  had  been  clad  at  the  time  in  light 
summer  attire.  “  And  you  ?  ’’  I  continued.  “  Well  out  of 
it,"  quoth  the  aeronaut’s  assistant,  who  was  seemingly  a 
philosopher ;  and  so  went  his  way. 

Meanwhile  —  the  term  is  well-nigh  inappropriate,  since 
there  was  scarcely  any  “while”  to  be  "mean”  —  the 
aeronaut,  who  looked  like  a  sailor,  had  not  lost  his  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  and  had  not  been  idle.  He  saw  at  a  glance, 
this  brave  little  ohl  man,  —  although  he  hail  been  forgetful 
in  the  matter  of  the  slip-knotted  h  tndkerchief,  —  wherein 
our  single  chance  of  safety  lay.  Hj  jumped  up  into  the 
shrouds  of  the  balloon,  cut  the  cords  which  attached  the 
neck  of  the  machine  to  the  hoop,  and  away  to  the  very 
top  of  the  netting  flew  the  whole  of  the  exhausted  silk 
body  of  the  sausage.  Then  it  formed  a  cupola  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  umbrella  pattern  —  it  formed  a  parachute !  It 
steadied  instantly.  There  was  no  collapse,  and  down  we 
came  swiftly  but  easily,  in  a  slanting  direction,  alighting 
among  the  cabbages  in  a  market  garden,  Fulham  Fields. 
The  car  struck  the  elastic  earth  with  Violence,  and  re¬ 
bounded,  clearing  a  hedge,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet. 
Then  the  silk  and  the  netting  and  the  hoop  and  the  car 
itself  fell  atop  of  us  among  the  cabbages.  We  were 
dragged  forth  from  the  ruins  of  the  Sausage,  only  to  be 
hustled  and  robbed  of  all  the  money  in  our  pockets  by  a 
ruffianly  crew  of  working  market-gardeners ;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  light  cart  who  consented  to  drive  me  from 
Fulham  to  Kensington  Gore  demanded  a  guinea  as  his 
fare,  on  the  ground  that  “  balloons  did  n’t  fall  every  day.” 
He  was  far  from  complimentary  too  about  the  accident  it¬ 
self,  remarking  ironically  that  this  “  wos  cum  of  carryin’ 
up  a  lot  of  dogs  and  monkeys.”  This  ingenuous  but  mer¬ 
cenary  person  had  mistaken  our  windt.ag  dragons  and 
fishes  swaling  through  the  air,  when  we  ascended,  tor  liv¬ 
ing  animals. 

I  will  omit  any  account  of  the  congratulations  which 
were  indulged  in  on  our  return  to  Gore  iiouse;  yet  I  can¬ 
not  conclude  this  paper  without  noting  a  pregnant  but 
somewhat  strongly- worded  remark  made  by  the  little  old 
aeronaut.  While  everybody  was  grasping  his  hands  and 
paying  him  well-deserved  compliments  on  his  inirepidity, 
he  suddenly  drew  on  one  side,  folded  bis  arms,  and  sternly 

inquired,  "  Who  the - will  say  now  that  you  can't  come 

down  in  a  parachute  t”  The  manner  of  putting  the  query 
was  irreverent,  but  the  matter  thereof  was  cogent.  Three- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  event  I  have  narrated,  1  find 
myself  forcibly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  pos- 
sMe  to  descend  in  safety  from  any  height  by  uieans  of  a 
parachute,  but  that  there  are  ten  thousand  chances  to  one  * 
agunst  the  man  who  tries  the  venture  surviving  to  tell  the 
tale.  And  please  to  remember  that  I  bad  no  intention  of 
coming  down  in  a  Parachute.  I  contracted  to  come  down 
in  a  Sausage  Balloon  ;  but  I  will  do  the  inventor  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  mention  that  he  never  asked  me  for  my  share  of 
the  expenses. 
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MY  IRISH  STORY. 

BY  NUGENT  ROBINSON. 

I. 

I  SENT  a  sensation  fizzing  through  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Marathon  Club,  by  announcing  my  intention  of  passing 
my  Christmas  holidays  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  of  Ireland. 

“  Don’t  ask  me  to  witness  your  will,  old  boy,”  cried  one. 

“  I  can  recommend  you  to  an  insurance  office  which  bolds 
out  special  inducements  to  would-be  suicides,”  exclaimed 
another. 

“  If  you  are  not  heard  of  before  1 880,  we  will  ask  a 
paternal  Government  to  organize  an  exploring  expedition,” 
suggested  a  third. 

“  I  can  lend  you  a  gray  Russian  overcoat :  you  ’ll  run  a 
less  chance  of  being  potted  In  it  than  in  your  ordinary 
raiment,”  added  a  fourth. 

“  I  ’ll  lay  a  pony  there ’s  a  chignon  in  the  business,” 
chimed  in  a  fitlh  ;  and  thus  the  jokes  went  flying  round  my 
devoted  head,  until  I  read  aloud  the  contents  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  which  I  had  received  during  the  day  :  — 

"  OsorPBT  Guvilu,  ‘‘  To  IIesrt  Orzviixe,  Rq., 

Dcrrj  Uswn  Uotel,  Hantbon  Club, 

CarrifC  na  UolUogu«,  Londou,  W. 

Near  Dliudhe«aoge. 

“  Come  to  thU  place  as  soon  after  receipt  of  thb  as  possible.  I  am  In  a 
mess.  It ’s  not  money.” 

I  was  fairly  puzzled.  That  there  was  a  daughter  of  Eve 
in  the  case,  1  entertained  not  the  slightest  particle  of  doubt, 
but  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  was  a  source  of  wondermen 
and  mystery.  My  cousin  Geoffry  had  not  long  been  ga¬ 
zetted  to  the  gallant  — th.  He  had  joined  his  regiment  at 
Athlone,  in  which  classical  locality,  until  the  receipt  of  his 
telegram,  I  was  under  the  delusive  impression  that  he  was 
still  sojourning.  • 

Geoffry  was  of  an  “amorous  complexion.”  Tlie  best 
dancer  and  the  fastest  —  the  best  man  to  flirt  and  the  fast¬ 
est —  the  best  man  to  disconcert  Materfamilias,  and  to 
avoid  the  stereotyped  interview  with  Paterfamilias.  Fifty 
men  have  been  married  for  paying  one-tenth  less  attention 
to  a  marriageable  daughter  than  Mr.  Geoffry  Greville. 
He  was  always  in  love,  but  the  idea  of  matrimony  never 
seemed  to  flicker  across  his  brain.  “  Pshaw !  I  sba  n’t 
marry  till  I ’m  fifty ;  all  the  old  fellows  get  all  the'  young 
girls,”  was;his  invariable  reply  when  remonstrated  with 
upon  the  subject  of  his  dilly-dallying. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  allowed  my 
gay  and  festive  kinsman  to  wriggle  out  of  his  mess  as  best 
he  could,  but  the  Chetwodes,  with  whom  I  invariably 

rassed  Christmas-tide  had  elected  to  remain  in  Rome,  and 
was  left  on  the  bleak  shore  of  London,  alone.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise  to  receive  the 
telegram  —  a  telegram  that  bespoke  a  most  agreeable  mys¬ 
tery.  I  use  tlie  word  “  agreeable  ”  advisedly,  on  the  well- 
known  principle  that  there  is  something  not  utterly  dis¬ 
pleasing  in  the  misfortunes  of  even  our  hest  friends. 
Having  consulted  Bradshaw,  I  found  that  the  8.25  from 
Euston  would  place  me  fairly  en  chemin ;  so  ordering  a  nice 
little  dinner,  for  which  the  chef  at  the  Marathon  is  so 
famous,  and  a  pint  of  Moet  —  dry  —  I  gave  myself  up  to 
pondering  upon  the  situation,  and  the  r6le_I  was  destined  to 
play  in  the  forthcoming  sensation  scene. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  day  of  December,  187 — ,  at 
about  five  o’clock,  a  traveller  might  have  been  descried 
,  standing  upon  the  steps  of  Daly’s  Hotel,  in  the  town  of 
Westport.  The  traveller  was  enveloped  in  a  massive 
Ulster  coat,  and  the  Ulster  coat  whicn  surrounded  the 
traveller  was  itself  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  group  of  mendicants  in  every  conceivable  stage  of 
deformity,  each  of  whom  was  engaged  in  jostling  and  villify- 
ing  his  neighbor,  but  all  of  whom  were  actuated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  motive,  that  of  delivering  the  frieze-coated  traveller  of 
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as  much  current  coin  of  the  realm  as  the  generositv  of  hi, 
disposition,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  might  mote 
him  to  dispossess  himself  of. 

The  traveller  was  Harry  Greville,  and  “  he  did  n’t  m 
it.” 

“  How  long  willjit  take  us  to  reach  Carrig  na  Golliogue?" 

I  asked  as  I  lighted  my  cigar,  preparatory  to  mounting  the 
rickety-looking  outside  car  which  stood  in  readiness  to 
convey  me  to  my  destination. 

“  The  roads  is  very  heavy,  yer  anner,”  was  the  evasive 
reply  of  the  charioteer,  who  was  also  engaged  in  the  process 
of  igniting  a  “  hit  o’  baccy,”  concealed  within  the  depths 
of  a  very  short  and  very  black  “  dhudheen.” 

“  Divil  resave  the  sight  av  Eriff  Bridge  ye  ’ll  see,  let  alone 
Carrig  na  Golliogue,”  observed  one  of  my  constituents  in  a 
solemn  and  prophetic  manner. 

“  That  the  snow  may  swally  up  all  naygurs  is  me  prayer," 
added  another. 

“  Av  I  wor  Micky  Delany,  I  wud  n’t  face  that  road  thL« 
blessed  an’  holy  night  for  less  nor  a  goolden  guinea  an’  a 
pint  o’  sperrits,”  cried  a  ragged  little  old  fellow,  with  a 
viewjto  improving  the  financial  prospects  of  the  driver,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  own. 

“  Guinea,  indeed  !  Troth,  he ’d  be  a  poor-hearted  eray- 
ture  that  wud  put  a  dacent  boy  off  wud  the  likes  av  a 
guinea,  such  a  murdherin’  cowld  night  as  this.” 

It  was,  in  good  sooth,  a  bad  night  for  a  journey  out  into 
the  mountains.  The  snow  was  descending  slowly  and 
steadily,  falling  noiselessly  on  every  available  object,  en¬ 
veloping  all  in  a  seamless  shroud.  The  bitter  blast  was 
whistling  through  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees,  and  the 
river  plashed  onwards  with  a  dreary,  chilling  monotony. 
Hastily  looking  to  the  safety  of  my  pocket-flask,  as  travel¬ 
lers  in  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  examine  the  condition 
of  their  fire-arms,  jerking  the  collar  of  my  Ulster  up  into 
my  hair,  and  pulling  my  hat  over  my  ears,  I  sprang  upon 
the  car,  and  wrapping  a  rug  over  my  knees  as  closely  as 
though  it  was  sticking-plaster,  I  quitted  Westport  amid  the 
jeers,  execrations,  howls,  curses,  and  snowballs  of  the  baffled 
and  disappointed  mendicants. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow,  but  it  did  not 
require  much  power  of  observation  to  discern  that  the  horse 
was  of  that  description  known  as  a  “  garron,”  and  that  in 
addition  to  constitutional  weakness  it  was  endowed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
the  mule.  It  also  possessed  a  peculiar  habit  of  stopping 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  which  produced  the 
pleasing  effect  of  sending  me  forward  with  a  jerk  that 
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threatened  to  fling  me  head-foremost  into  the  snow,  as 
though  I  were  about  to  take  a  header  into  a  foaming  plunge- 
bath. 

“  It ’s  conthrairy  he  is,”  observed  Mr.  Michael  Delany, 
upon  being  remonstrated  with ;  “  it ’s  conthrairy  ;  divil  a 
ha’porth  else.” 

“  Contrary  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  He  has  quare  ways,  yer  anner.  What  wud  ye  think  av 
a  baste  that  wud  do  the  likes  av  this  ?  —  Wan  day  he 
swallied  a  half  a  soverin,  an’  all  we  cud  get  him  to  give  up 
was  sivin-an’-six,  all  through  conthrairiness.” 

“  Do  you  ever  give  him  a  drop  of  whiskey,  Micky  ?  ” 

“  I  did  wanst,  and  mebbe  I  did  n’t  suffer  for  it !  ”  This 
was  uttered  with  so  much  unction  that  my  curiosity  was 
awakened,  and  I  asked  him  to  enlighten  me. 

“  Story-tellin’  is  dhiy  work,  sir.” 

“  Did  you  have  a  drink  before  you  left  Westport  ?  ” 

“  I  will,  sir,  an’  its  plazin’  to  ye,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
sponse. 

Having  mutually  partaken  of  a  modest  quencher,  Mr. 
Delanv  proceeded  — 

“  Well,  sir,  there  was  wan  night  last  winther,  and  a  mur- 
therin’  wet  night  it  was,  when  wan  o’  the  militia  sint  for 
me,  for  to  dhnve  him  beyant  Leenawn,  this  very  road,  for 
to  go  to  a  party  given  be  a  gintleman’s  family.  I  did  n’t 
care  for  the  job,  but  as  all  quollity  was  goin’,  there  was  n’t 
a  yoke  for  love  or  money  but  the  very  car  yer  siltin’  on. 
So  we  kem  to  terms  aisy  enough,  for  I  never  fall  out  wud  a 
gintleman,  an’  shure  enough  just  all  as  wan  as  yerself,  sir. 
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he  bad  a  sup  in  a  flask,  an’ ^bestowed  it  wud  an  open  an’ 
divartin’  hand.  Well,  yer  anner,  just  as  we  got  about 
half-ways  th’  axle  gev,  and  left  us  roarin’  murther  in  the 
middle  o’  the  road. 

« ‘  What  am  1  to  do  now,  ye  villyan  ?  ’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Sorra  a  hit  I  know,’  says  I,  ‘  hairin’  ye  walk,’  says  I. 

‘“I’m  bet,’  says  he,  ‘  be  raisin  av  my  dhrcss  boots,’  says 
he. 

“  ‘  True  for  ye,  says  I. 

<*  But  there  was  luck  in  store  for  him,  for  up  comes  a 
(hay  bound  for  the  same  party,  that  gev  him  a  sate.  He 
ped  me  honest,  and  it  was  only  whin  he  was  a  mile  otf  that 
1  found  the  flask  on  the  sate  that  you’re  sittin’  on  now.  I 
dhrank  his  helth,  and  made  the  baste  drink  it  too ;  and 
(omehow  or  another,  begorra,  the  next  thing  I  remimber  was 
me  dhraggin’  the  car,  an’  that  baste  there  sittin’  up  in  me 
(ate  as  unconsarned  as  the  Chief  Baron  chargin’  for  mur¬ 
ther,  an’  beltin’  me  wud  the  whip  as  hard  as  he  cud  lick.” 

“  And  what  then,  Micky  V  ” 

“  I  never  giv  him  a  taste  o’  sperrits  from  that  night  to 
this,  yer  anner.” 

“I’m  greatly  afraid  that  you  were  drunk,  Micky.” 

“  I  was  n’t  drunk.” 

“  Were  you  sober  ?  ”  j 

“  I  was  n’t  sober.” 

“  Well,  if  you  were  neither  drunk  nor  sober,  what  were 
you?” 

He  pulled  up  the  too  willing  steed  in  order  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  his  reply  — 

“  I  was  upon  the  diflnsive,  yer  anner.” 

This  happy  condition  between  the  Scylla  of  intoxication 
and  the  Charybdis  of  sobriety  was  one  which  struck  me  as 
being  so  exceedingly  novel,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
delivered  with  the  gravity  of  conviction,  that  I  burst  out 
laughing. 

“  Troth,  thin,  I  was  much  the  same  way  the  night  I  went 
for  to  ketch  the  salmon  for  Father  Myles  I)onovan,  may  the 
heavens  be  his  bed  this  blessed  an’  holy  night  ”  —  here 
Micky  crossed  himself  most  devoutly  —  “  an’  if  your  anner 
has  a  sketch  o’  sperrits  contagious,  I ’d  tell  ye  all  about  it.” 

Having  promptly  complied  with  Mr.  Delany’s  reouest, 
and  politely  asked  him  if  he  would  like  another  sketcn,  he 
replied  — 

“  No,  I ’m  thankful  to  ye,  sir ;  that’s  hapes,  as  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy  remarked  whin  she  swallied  the  crab. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  continued,  after  a  ringing  smack  of  the 
lips,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  “  when  I  was  a  likely  lump 
av  a  gossoon,  I  lived  over  beyant  at  Leenawn,  an’  I  was  a 
powerful  fisher.  There  was  nothin’  to  bate  me.  I  med 
me  own  flies,  and  invinted  the  choicest  av  bait,  an’  sorra  a 
fish  that  ever  lept  could  take  the  consait  out  o’  me.  Well, 
sir,  th’  ould  ancient  Martins  was  dhruv  out  o’  Ballenabinch 
be  raisin  av  the  hard  times,  and  a  set  of  naygurs,  called  the 
Great  Life  Assurance  —  the  curse  o’  Crumwell  on  thim  1 
tuk  the  roof  from  over  the  heads  of  the  lawful  owners. 
Troth,  we  had  plinty  av  law,  plinty  av  assurance,  but  dick¬ 
ens  a  bit  av  life  in  the  counthry  scnce  they  kem  in  it.  I 
was  put  out  o’  me  sheelin’  an’  sint  over  to  live  on  a  bog 
that  was  half  the  year  undber  water  and  th’  other  half 
sthrugglin’  to  dry.  No  Christian  at  all  at  all  cud  live  in 
it,  barrin’  he  was  a  say-gull  or  a  dispinsary  tlhocthor  ;  the 
very  snipes  was  bet  up  wud  the  newralgy.  Well,  sir,  poor 
Father  Myles  Donovan,  rest  his  sowl,  come  to  me  wan 
evenin’  at  th’  ind  o’  Siptember,  an’  says  he  — 

“  ‘  Are  you  there,  Mick  ?  ’  says  he. 

“  ‘  I  am,  yer  rivirence,’  says  I. 

‘^*1  want  to  spake  to  ye  particular  an’  private,’  says 
he. 

‘“Troth,  you’re  welkim,  yer  rivirence,’  says  I,  an’  out 
we  walked  up  the  bog. 

“  ‘  Me  Lord  the  Bishop  is  coming  to  Derrymalooney  to¬ 
morrow,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Och,  murther,  but  that  ’ll  be  a  great  day  for  yer  rivir¬ 
ence  an’  the  Holy  Church  av  Room  T’  says  I. 

“  ‘  It  will,’  says  he,  ‘  but  he  has  tuk  me  short,’  says  he. 
'  I  only  get  his  letther  tin  minutes  ago,’  says  he,  ‘  an’  to¬ 
morrow  is  a  black  fast,’  says  he. 


“  *  Murther,  an’  shure  it  is,’  says  I  ;  ‘  what’s  to  be  done 
at  all  at  all  ?  ’ 

“  Father  Myles  looked  very  hard  at  me,  an’  says  he, 

‘  Mick,’  says  he,  ‘  you  ’re  a  good  fisher.’ 

“  ‘  Divil  a  finer  in  Ireland,’  says  I,  for  I  was  proud  o’  me 
talent  in  that  way,  don’t  ye  see. 

“  ‘  Av  I  don’t  get  a  salmon  for  me  I.ord  the  Bishop  for 
to-morrow,  Micky,’  says  he,  hooking  me  wud  his  eye,  ‘  1  ’m 
bet  up  intirely.’ 

“  I  seen  what  he  mint  while  ye ’d  be  winkin’  at  a  lepra- 
chaun. 

“  ‘  Keep  up  yer  sperrits.  Father  Myles,’  says  I,  ‘  for  av 
there’s  a  salmon  in  that  lake  now,  he  ’ll  be  smoking  undher 
his  lordship’s  nose,  or  I  ’ll  be  contint  fur  to  lose  me  stick.’ 

“  ‘  Yer  a  dutiful  son  av  the  Church,’  says  Father  Myles, 
and  away  wud  him  acrass  the  bog  like  a  young  deer. 

“  The  night  was  murtherin’  dark,  an’  rainin’  that  pow- 
ful  that  I  was  as  wet  as  a  gauger  whin  I  got  to  the  edge  o’ 
the  lake.  I  was  afeard  to  thry  for  the  fisn  in  daylight,  for 
the  Great  Life  bad  cess  to  thim,  had  their  keepers  as  plinty 
as  blackberries,  and  these  villyans  wor  always  lookin’  out 
to  get  a  dacent  boy  into  throuble.  Well,  sir,  I  got  out  me 
tools,  and  havin’  swallied  a  good  tent  o’  poteen,  I  set  my 
nit,  and  down  I  sot.  It  was  the  lonesomest  night  I  ever 
spint,  only  the  water  splashin’  and  the  sheep-dogs  yelpin’. 

I  kep  me  hand  on  the  sthring  reddy  for  a  haul,  but  dickens 
av  a  fish  stirrin’  at  all  at  all.  ‘  This  won’t  do,’  says  I ; 

‘  av  the  Bishop  doesn’t  get  a  taste  o’  fish,  poor  Father 
Myles  will  never  get  a  parish.*  Well,  sir,  I  sot  there,  wud 
the  sthring  in  me  hand,  takin’  an  odd  scoop  at  the  bottle, 
an’  me  heart  was  very  fretful  all  for  the  sake  of  Father 
Myles,  whin  all  of  a  suddint  the  sthring  was  pulled  wud  a 
jerk  that  nigh  dhragged  me  into  the  wather,  and  begorra,  I 
had  an  illigant  salmon.  ‘  Hurroo  1  ’  says  I,  ‘I’m  not  bet 
yet,’  and  1  hauled  in  the  nit  —  and  now,  yer  anner,  comes 
the  quare  part  of  the  story,  and  mind  ye,  it ’s  as  thrue  as 
you  ’re  sittin’  foreninst  me  on  that  sate.  I  tuk  the  fish 
out  av  the  nit  (he  was  about  eighteen  pound)  an’  was  goin’ 
to  give  him  a  rap  to  lave  him  aisy,  whin  he  stud  up  on  the 
ind  av  his  tail,  threw  out  his  fins,  and  med  for  to  wrastle 
me.  I  thought  I ’d  humor  him,  for  there  was  n’t  a  boy  in 
the  barony  cud  stand  foreninst  me,  an’  1  ketched  him  be 
the  fins.  Sorra  a  word  aither  av  us  sed,  out  we  set  to  and 
—  ye ’d  hardly  credit  it’  but  he  curled  his  tail  round  my 
right  leg,  and  givin’  a  jolt  wud  his  body,  tuk  a  fall  out  o’ 
me. 

“  Well,  sir,  it  was  very  hurtful  to  me  feelin’s  to  be  thrown 
be  a  fish,  an’  I  was  resolved  to  give  him  no  quarther, 
whether  he  axed  for  it  or  not,  but  whin  I  scrambled  to  me 
feet  the  thief  av  a  salmon  was  gone.  Well,  sir,  I  was  so 
bet  up  be  me  disgrace,  an’  a,  daylight  was  cornin’,  I  picked 
up  me  tools,  and  I  ups  to  Father  Myles’s  house  for  to  tell 
him  av  me  misfortune.  It  was  fair  light  be  the  time  I  got 
there ;  an’  jist  as  I  was  cornin’  up  to  the  house,  the  sight 
left  me  eyes,  for  there  was  me  salmon  knockin’  at  the  hall- 
dure,  as  bowld  as  brass.  ‘  Ye  won’t  escape  me  now,  any¬ 
how,’  says  I,  and  I  med  at  him  ;  but  the  dure  opened,  an’ 
I  fell  into  the  hall.” 

Here  Micky  Delany  paused. 

“  Well,  what  became  of  the  salmon,  Micky  ?  ” 

“  The  Bishop  et  him,”  was  the  sententious  reply. 

“  And  did  Father  Myles  get  a  parish  ?” 

“  Shure  enough,  yer  anner.” 

“  And  what  did  you  get,  Micky  ?  ” 

“  Och,  I  got  his  blessin’,  and  sorra  much  good  it  done 
me.” 

I  did  not  proceed  with  the  investigation,  as  I  perceived 
that  Delany  did  not  wish  to  prolong  it. 

It  had  ceased  to  snow,  and  the  moon  evinced  a  decided 
anxiety  to  have  a  peep  at  Micky  Delany  and  myself.  She 

ushed  away  two  or  three  troublesome  clouds  from  before 

er  face,  and  at  length  took  a  dull  watery  stare  at  us  as  if 
she  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  her  slumbers.  This 
little  feminine  curiosity  on  her  part  enabled  us  to  perceive 
a  dark  object  some  hundred  yards  in  advance,  lying  right 
across  our  path. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Rochefort  proposes  to  make  London  his  permanent 
home. 

In  the  Musde  in  Brussels  the  fall  of  a  cornice  has  inflicted 
serious  damage  on  two  flne  paintings  by  Rubens. 

Mr  William  Allinuham,  the  poet,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
J.  A.  F I  oude  in  the  editorship  of  Fraser’s  Mai/azine. 

The  announcement  that  Tupper  is  not  coming  to  America 
to  lecture  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  however,  is  coming  in  October. 

A  BEGGAR  in  Paris  had  on  a  card  asking  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  taxes.  Perhaps  a  joke,  but 
it  took  ;  the  people  laughed,  and  paid. 

Speaking  of  “  A  Rose  in  June,”  the  London  Athenasum 
says,  “  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book 
is  a  sad  book, —  we  should  call  it  ‘  miserable,’  were  we  not 
afraid  of  being  misunderstood,  —  but  full  of  character, 
drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches.” 

A  light  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  is  said  tp  have  been 
obtained  by  Herr  Haiinecker,  by  directing  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  of  peculiar  construction,  urged  by  a  current  of 
o.xygen,  against  a  cylinder  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  olivine,  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  olivine  employed  is  a  native  silicate  of  magnesia. 

M.  Offenbach  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounces  his  intention  of  instituting  two  annual  prizes  of 
1000  f.  each,  one  for  a  comedy  in  one  act,  and  the  other 
for  an  opera-comique,  the  libretto  of  which  will  be  provided. 
I'be  successtul  woiks  are  to  be  played  at  least  three  times, 
so  that  the  public  may  judge  of  their  merits,  and  other 
managers  see  whether  the  productions  are  likely  to  suit 
them. 

The  Icelandic  Thousand  Years'  Feast  was  celebrated 
by  the  Icelanders  in  Copenhagen  with  shut  doors.  At 
first  none  of  their  proceedings  were  published  by'  the  Da¬ 
nish  papers,  not  unjustly  ofl'ended  at  such  inappropriate  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  But  the  songs  sung  on  the  occasion  have  now 
been  published,  and  they  prove  to  be  of  more  literary 
worth  than  anything  the  festival  has  yet  produced.  They 
are  composed  by  the  Icelandic  poet  Gisli  Urynjiilfson. 

A  ctTRious  innovation  in  high-life  marriages  in  Paris  is 
to  be  noticed  ;  that  of  only  inviting  young,  and,  above  all, 
•ingle  persona  to  lunch ;  the  grave  and  heavy  relatives  be¬ 
ing  invited  at  a  monster  dinner.  It  is  also  a  compliment 
of  a  delicate  nature  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  the  bride 
with  a  prayer  book  printed  in  as  many  languages  as  she 
•peaks,  the  vignettes  also  to  be  as  expressive  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  tongue.  Since  January,  the  practice  is  becoming 
more  general  for  French  newly-married  couples  to  travel 
during  the  honeymoon. 

Professor  Stern,  says  The  Academy,  has  met  with  a 
MS.  volume  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Bern,  containing 
letters  of  the  English  Republicans  who  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland  after  the  Restoration.  These  men  resided  at 
Vevey,  and  corresjionded  with  a  certain  Dr.  Hummel,  at 
Bern,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  time,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  visited  England.  There  is  a  series  of  letters 
written  to  him  by  Daniel  Pennington  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  He  was  also  in  correspondence  with  Gataker,  and 
with  John  Dury.  The  English  republicans  at  Vevey  seem 
to  have  assumed  pseudonyms.  One  letter  is  from  “  William 
Cawley,  but  synce  I  left  my  native  soyle  W.  Johnson.” 
Another  from  ”  £dm.  Philippe,'  al :  Ludlow.” 

A  little  work  entitled  “  Rucuerdos  de  Humboldt  por 
Aristides  Rojas,”  is  interesting  as  showing  the  almost  idol¬ 
atrous  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Humboldt  in 
Spanish  America.  The  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Humboldt’s  life  are  very  slight  There  is  a  very  sensible 
letter  of  his  upon  the  proposal  to  endow  a  chair  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  University  of  Caracas,  in  which  he  expresses 
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his  opinion,  that  if  it  were  only  possible  to  have  one  pro. 
fessor,  then,  looking  to  the  undeveloped  riches  of  tht 
province,  one  of  practical  chemistry  and  physics  was  fir 
more  important  than  one  of  geometry.  Dr.  Rojas  relatei 
what  he  terms  “  un  incidente  gracioso,”  which  happened 
to  Humboldt  at  Calabozo.  On  approaching  the  llanos  be 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  about  the  elcctricii 
eels  (Jemhladores)  which  abound  in  the  rivers  of  the  dii. 
trict.  For  this  purpose  he  arranged  to  visit  an  eccentric 
student  of  electrical  science,  who  before  the  appointed 
time,  contrived  with  great  difficulty  to  place  one  of  the 
animals  en  rapport  with  the  knocker  on  his  study  door. 
The  servant  directed  the  visitor  to  rap,  and  on  his  doing 
so,  a  discharge  of  electricity  took  place,  throwing  him  to 
the  ground.  This  delicate  and  hospitable  attention  wai 
received  by  Humboldt  with  smiles.  The  standard  of  taste 
varies,  hut  it  is  bard  to  understand  bow  such  a  vulgar 
practical  joke  could  in  any  civilized  country  be  considered 
“  witty  ”  or  “  pleasing.” 

Dr.  E.  Paulus,  of  Stuttgart,  has  published  a  report  of 
his  recent  examination  of  a  number  of  so-called  Alemanic 
or  Frankish  graves,  near  Tuttlingen,  in  Wiirtemberg.  The 
skeletons,  which  had  been  tolerably  well  preserved  in  the 
silicioiis  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  in  nianr 
cases  found  without  remains  of  clothing  or  industrial  objects 
of  any  kind.  Near,  some  feminine  ornaments  were  found,  as 
bronze  earrings  with  pendants,  and  necklaces,  couipo.-ed  of 
colored  glass  and  clay  beads.  One  grave,  which  was  remark¬ 
able  for  being  upwards  of  five  feet  below  the  superimposed 
deposits,  while  the  majority  were  only  about  one  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
largely-developed  aged  man,  having  at  his  right  hand  a 
long  two  edged  iron  sword,  with  a  bronze  inlaid  wooden 
scabbard,  r.  finely-cut  iron  spear-head,  a  small  iron  battle- 
axe,  and  a  highly  ornamented  ivory  comb.  This  skeleton, 
like  the  others,  lay  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  east, 
and  seemed,  by  the  number  and  the  perfection  of  the 
weapons  and  other  objects  buried  with  him,  to  have  been  a 
person  of  distinction.  The  sword  and  a.xes,  which  differ 
from  any  hitherto  found  in  Wiirtemberg  graves,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  laid  in  the  ground,  appeu 
to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  Frankish  age  (from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  century).  Some  time  ago  numerous 
fragments  of  Roman  amphorae  and  other  vessels  stamped 
with  the  letters  C.  POSV.  RV.  were  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  these  old  graves,  but  while  the  latter  were,  as 
already  mentioned,  embedded  in  the  uppermost  stratum  of 
the  river  deposits  thrown  up  by  repeated  inundations  of  the 
stream,  the  Roman  remains  lay  more  than  seven  feet  below 
these  superimposed  beds,  which  must  thus  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  with  great  rapidity  during  the  period  that  bad 
intervened  between  the  Roman  occupation  of  Germany  and 
the  times  of  the  Alemanic  or  Frankish  inhabitants  of  the 
I  Wiirtemberg  territory. 


VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  FEW  snow-patches  on  the  mountain -side, 

A  few  white  foam-flakes  from  the  ebbing  tide, 

A  few  remembered  words  of  malice  spent. 

The  record  of  some  dead  man’s  ill  intent, — 

They  cannot  hurt  us,  all  their  sting  is  gone. 

Their  hour  of  cold  and  bitterness  is  done; 

Yet  deepest  snows  and  fiercest  lashing  seas 
Bring  not  such  cold  or  bitter  thoughts  as  these. 

A  few  soiled  lilies  dropped  by  childish  hands, 

A  few  dried  orange-blooms  from  distant  lands, 

A  few  remembered  smiles  of  some  lost  friend. 

Few  words  of  love  some  dear  dead  fingers  penned,  — 

They  are  not  beautiful  for  love  to  see. 

And  death’s  pale  presence  seems  in  them  to  be ; 

Yet  never  living  blooms,  most  fresh  and  gay. 

Fill  ns  with  thoughts  of  love  so  sweet  as  they. 

F.  W,  Bouhdillos. 
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TEN  STRIKES. 

The  virlues  of  commonplace  are  easily  apprehended 
ind  rarely  undervalued.  The  people  who  move  along 
with  their  work  in  an  even,  methodical  manner,  doing 
well  what  they  attempt,  by  never  attempting  what  they 


production ;  especially  is  there  lacking  any  spirit  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Let  there  come  at  this  juncture  one  or  more  books  de¬ 
manding  peculiar  attention.  One  book,  we  will  say,  is  to 
be  issued,  a  gift-book,  a  name  implying,  at  any  rate  that 
it  is  not  merely  to  be  read  or  consulted,  but  is  to  be  han¬ 
dled,  looked  at  closely  as  a  product  of  the  fine  arts  of 
printing  and  binding.  Here  is  something  to  be  studied, 
which  may,  indeed,  become  itself  a  standard,  departing  in 
particulars  from  preceding  books.  At  once  every  one  feels 
a  new  impulse.  The  page  is  carefully  made  up,  the  type 
selected  with  care,  perhaps  newly  ordered,  new  initial  let¬ 
ters  or  head-pieces  designed  ;  all  the  refinements  of  com- 
{Kisition  work  are  considered ;  other  books  of  the  same 
general  character  are  consulted,  and  ideas  started  by  them. 
The  pa [)er- maker  is  taken  into  confidence,  and  the  order 
so  given  that  the  mill-hards  get  an  extra  fillip,  and  make 


have  not,  so  to  S{>eak,  already  done,  are  always  in  de-  j  this  paj)er  as  a  special  example  of  what  they  can  do  when 


mand;  reliance  is  placed  upon  them;  they  can  be  left 
alone,  and  the  result  of  their  work  can  be  forecast  and 
reckoned  upon  with  confidence.  They  form  the  great 
body  of  work  people  throughout  the  world  ;  they  are  the 
middle  class  of  brain-workers  and  muscle-workers,  hav¬ 
ing  men  under  them  and  being  themselves  reminded 
aometimes  that  there  is  a  class,  if  class  it  can  be  called 
when  it  is  composed  of  members  that  value  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  outranks  them  by  all  the  unwritten  laws 
of  intellectual  nature.  It  belongs  to  the  man  of  average 
acellence  sometimes  to  catch  himself,  as  he  stands  be¬ 
fore  a  work  of  the  same  name  as  his  own,  saying  to  him- 
lelf —  “  Alas  !  ‘  I  too  am  ’  not  ‘  a  painter.’  ”  There  is 
in  a  work  which  rises  clear  above  average  excellence,  a 
spirit  that  extorts  at  once  froin.  the  honest  subordinate 
worker  the  confession  that  if  he  tried  ever  so  hard  he 
would  never  attain  what  this  man  has  reached  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  easy  bound. 

There  is  no  quality  of  mind  in  a  workman  so  encourag¬ 
ing  as  a  capacity  to>  recognize  work  superior  to  his  own, 
and  to  acknowledge  it.  Given  that  spirit,  one  may  not 
be  at  all  sure  that  the  man  may  not  suddenly  disclose 
a  power  of  surpassing  himself,  not  before  dreamed  of. 


they  do,  not  their  level,  but  their  very  best.  The  ink,  it 
may  be,  undergoes  trial  until  that  is  just  right.  The  press¬ 
man  is  given  to  understand  that  this  is  an  unusual  book ; 
he  feels  the  stimulus  of  a  special  ambition  ;  the  foreman 
comes  often  to  the.  press  and  watches  to  see  if  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  running  evenly ;  the  proprietor  makes  special 
visits,  takes  up  a  sheet,  and  examines  it  critically ;  so  the 
pressman  very  likely  learns  something  new  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  this  particular  book.  Then  the  dry  press  man 
is  cautioned,  and  wakes  up  to  the  importance  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  airing  and  drying  of  the  sheets.  When  it  comes  to 
the  bindery,  a  special  artist  is  called  in  to  design  stamps 
for  the  back  and  sides,  the  cloth-maker  is  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  newest  and  most  comely  patterns,  a  council  is 
held  over  colors  and  designs,  and  by  the  time  the  book  is 
fairly  ready  fur  the  shelf,  an  impetus  has  been  given  all 
along  the  line,  so  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  little 
more  awake  than  it  was  before. 

The  illustration  answers  our  purpose,  in  supporting  our 
plea  that  in  order  to  do  well  ordinary  work,  humdrum, 
if  you  will,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should,  now  and  then, 
attemp)t  and  achieve  extraordinary  work ;  to  raise  the 
standard  of  one’s  average  excellence,  there  is  need  occa- 


Wbence  comes  the  power  to  do  better  things  ?  whence  j  sionally  of  surpassing  one’s  self.  An  occasional  ten  strike 
the  power  to  lift  one’s  average  excellence  ?  The  answer  j  Pj  wonderfully  inspiriting, 
briefly  is,  From  above.  That  is  to  say,  the  contemplation  j 

of  lower,  meaner  works  has  no  stimulus  in  it ;  the  study  |  NOTES 

of  higher  excellence,  and  the  inspiration  that  comes  not  | 

only  from  these  higher  works,  but  from  the  effort  one  >  — Mr.  Cox,  the  editor  of  the  American  Law  Times  and 

makes  to  attain  them,  these  carry  a  man  forward  and  '  Reports,  comments  as  follows  upmn  the  recent  revision  of 
make  his  work  to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  general  ex-  '  the  copyright  act :  “  This  act  has  been  construed  by  the 
cellencc.  ,  newspapers  to  be  a  measure  of  real  importance,  and  one 


To  recur  to  our  favorite  field  of  illustration,  what  is  it  j  conferring  privileges  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  its  pas- 
that  can  make  a  manufacturer  of  books  not  only  keep  his  |  sage.  An  examination  of  its  provisions  will,  however,  dis- 


work  even  and  maintaining  an  average  excellence,  but 
also  raise  that  average  ?  We  have  intimated  before  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  from  failure,  but 
we  left  out  of  account  one  remarkable  means  which  he 
piossesses  of  bettering  his  regular,  ordinary  work.  That 
is,  the  occasional  accomplishment  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  work.  We  will  suppmse  him  to  be  engaged  in  making 
school-books,  professional  works,  and  the  ordinary  books 
that  are  classified  as  miscellaneous.  All  the  parts  of  the 
business  are  so  well  regulated  and  so  -keyed  up  that  the 
books  run  along  smoothly,  and  come  out  bearing  the 
customary  marks  of  good  workmanship.  Now  this  may 
go  on,  and  does  frequently  go  on,  for  a  long  while  very 
satisfactorily,  but  the  work  does  not  bring  into  play  all  the 
resources  of  the  establishment;  nor,  indeed,  call  out  all 
tbe  skill  and  tssste  and  energy  of  those  engaged  in  the 


close  that  it  has  practically  no  force  whatever,  other  than 
to  decrease  the  labors  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  file  their  labels,  etc.,  in  the  Patent  Office 
upon  paying  a  duty  of  six  dollars,  but  they  do  not  thereby 
acquire  a  right  of  action,  nor  is  the  label  clothed  with 
new  attributes  of  any  kind.  Numerous  parties  may  de¬ 
posit  the  same  design,  and,  whatever  the  facts  as  to  own¬ 
ership,  each  design  will  be  duly  ‘  registered  ’  without  let 
I  or  hindrance,  or  even  examination,  except  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  pertains  to  the  fine  arts  and  whether  or 
I  not  it  is  a  trade-mark.  In  short,  substantially  the  only 
privilege  conferred  is  that  of  paying  six  dollars.  To  pro- 
j  nonnee  the  act  an  anom.aly  is  to  cloak  its  almost  ridiculous 
I  character.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imposition 
I  upon  the  public.  It  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  duty 
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without  the  semblance  of  a  return.  It  appeals  effectivelj 
to  a  class  long  accustomed  to  a  misconstruction  of  the 
copyright  laws,  and  its  only  success  will  consist  in  fleecing 
them,  along  with  others,  of  six  dollars  for  every  label,  in¬ 
stead  of  fifty  cents  as  hitherto.  A  more  arrant  blunder  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  American  legislation.” 

—  Mr.  Eben  P.  Dorr  has  printed  an  interesting  address 
read  before  the  Buflalo  Historical  Society,  on  “  The  First 
Monitor  and  its  Inventor,”  in  which  he  traces  in  a  lively 
manner  the  conception  of  the  battery,  Mr.  Ericsson’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  and  the  work  done  by  the  boat  in  the  war. 
In  explanation  of  the  name  “  Monitor,”  he  quotes  a  letter 
from  Ericsson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  asked 
him  to  suggest  a  name.  Ericsson  thought  his  battery 
would  admonish  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  forces  that 
the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  would  no  longer 
present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union  forces,  and 
in  addition  that  it  would  admonish  the  English  in  a  very 
becoming  manner.  Hence  the  name.  Mr.  Dorr  mentions 
one  litde  fact  which  we  believe  is  not  generally  known. 
Two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Worden  had  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Hampton  Roads,  as  directed,  new  orders  came 
from  Washington  telling  him  to  proceed  to  the  Potomac, 
where  it  was  thought  the  Monitor  was  more  needed,  the 
large  fleet  of  war  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads  being  thought 
sufficient  to  protect  that  place.  The  Monitor  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  new  orders,  and  a  little  bit  of  history  was 
consequently  made. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Marcus  Spring  has  called  out  from 

the  papers  reference  to  his  business  and  social  reputation. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  and  began  business  in  New  York 
as  a  dry  goods  commission  merchant  in  1831.  “  Shortly 

after  the  beginning  of  his  commercial  career,”  we  are  told, 

his  brother  died,  leaving  a  badly  complicated  and  heavily 
indebted  estate.  Determined  that  no  member  of  bis  fam¬ 
ily  should  bring  discredit  on  the  name,  either  through  mis¬ 
fortune  or  otherwise,  he  at  once  shouldered  the  debts  of 
his  deceased  brother  and  began  paying  them.  After 
thirty  years  of  arduous  toil  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  At  one  period  during  this  time  the  creditors 
of  the  estate  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  a  compromise.  This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Spring  de¬ 
clined  any  but  the  straightforward  manner  of  paying  bis 
debts.”  This  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing,  and  after¬ 
ward  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  nearly  all  lost  in  consequence  of  the  Chicago  fire. 
He  was  well  known  in  antislavery  circles,  having  married 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Arnold  BulTum,  first  president  of  the 
Antislavery  Society.  He  built  a  large  edifice  at  Eagles- 
wood,  in  New  Jersey,  in  practical  exposition  of  his  views 
regarding  communistic  living,  and  afterward  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Weld,  who  had  there  a  school 
which  became  famous  under  his  charge.  Mr.  Spring  trav¬ 
elled  abroad  with  Margaret  Fuller,  and  made  many  friends 
who  retained  their  connection  with  him,  so  that  bis  house 
was  often  resorted  to  by  travellers  from  abroad.  Among 
these  was  Fredrika  Bremer,  who  mentions  him  and  his 
wife  affectionately  in  her  letters.  Andersen  also  found 
in  him  a  warm  friend. 

—  They  have  found  a  competent  man  in  England  to  act 
as  censor  of  public  plays,  in  Mr.  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott,  but 
his  friends  shake  their  heads  over  the  impossibility  of  his 
exercising  the  functions  of  bis  office  in  a  way  to  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  It  is  not  often  that  any  attempt  at  cen¬ 
sorship  is  exercised  in  our  cities,  but  in  Boston,  lately,  the 
managers  of  a  theatre  were  notified  that  a  play  founded 
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upon  the  recent  scandal,  and  containing  representation! 
of  the  various  persons  concerned,  would  not  be  permitted, 
and  it  was  withdrawn.  The  action  of  the  Boston  com. 
mittee  was  very  widely  approved,  yet  sharply  criticised  k 
some  quarters.  We  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  the  businey 
of  the  city  government  to  suppress  any  public  offense 
against  go^  morals,  whether  it  be  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
streets,  and  think  that  a  little  exercise  of  its  power  might 
have  been  a  good  thing  before  this.  It  is  singular  ho« 
much  more  government  people  will  stand  than  the  govern¬ 
ors  usually  think. 

—  Pierre  Blot  is  dead.  He  will  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  many  for  the  reforms  which  he  set  on  foot  in 
the  matter  of  cooking  and  the  use  of  food  material.  Nov 
our  chief  cities  have  clubs  of  young  ladies  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  make  omelettes,  but  when 
he  came  to  us  in  1867,  cooking  was  almost  a  lost  art  in 
fashionable  circles.  M.  Blot  established  classes  in  New 
York  and  neighborhood,  similar  to  those  he  had  conducted 
in  Europe.  He  lectured  to  these  classes  in  explanation 
of  his  system,  and  accompanied  his  remarks  with  practical 
illustrations,  some  of  the  dishes  discussed  being  prepared 
on  the  stage  and  then  handed  around  among  his  pupili 
and  audience.  These  lectures  were  fully  reported  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  He  also  contrib¬ 
uted  papers  to  the  Galaxy,  and  to  Harper's  Bazar. 

—  President  Woolsey,  in  his  historical  address  at  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  said  ;  ”  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  first  law  school  in  the  country,  of  any  considerable 
note,  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  next  to  Beth¬ 
lehem,  where  Dr.  Bellamy  lived.  Bellamy’s  school  was 
begun  at  least  twenty-five  years  before  the  Revolutionarj 
War.  The  law  school  at  Litchfield  owed  its  origin  to 
Tapping  Reeve,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  a  graduate  at 
Nassau  Hall,  a  son-in-law  of  President  Burr,  and  so  a 
brother-in-law  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  begun  in  1784,  just  after  the 
Revolution  was  over.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the 
century  Judge  Reeve  invited  James  Gould,  a  lawyer  in 
Litchfield,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  of  1791,  to  take 
part  in  the  instruction.  They  continued  partners  in  the 
school  until  1820,  when,  Judge  Reeve  having  retired, 
Judge  Gould  became  the  head  of  the  school,  and  ere  long 
associated  with  himself  for  a  time  Jabez  W.  Huntington, 
afterward  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut.  Down  to  1833,  when 
Judge  Gould,  about  five  years  before  his  death,  discon¬ 
tinued  his  lectures,  there  had  been  educated  at  Litchfield, 
according  to  Mr.  Hollister  (History  of  Connecticut,  vol. 
ii.  p.  597),  1024  lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of’ whom  183  were  from  the  Southern  States.  In 
this  number  are  included  fifteen  United  States  Senators, 
five  cabinet  officers  in  the  general  government,  ten  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  States,  fifty  Members  of  Congress,  forty  judges 
of  the  highest  State  courts,  and  two  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.” 

—  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  has  been  charged  with 
sickness,  under  circumstantial  evidence  only.  The  rumor 
originated  from  the  incident  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  being 
taken  suddenly  ill  while  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Cushman  at 
her  Newport  villa,  and  several  physicians  being  hastily 
summoned.  The  gigs  in  front  of  the  door  attracted  the 
attention  of  correspondents,  and  alarming  paragraphs  were 
the  result. 


